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Leelestastical Affairs. 


ANTI-STATE-CHURCH CONVENTION. — 
WHAT SHALL BE ITS CONSTITUTION ? 
THE tide of our correspondence on the question 

of an anti-establishment convention continues to 

rise, and has already reached a level high enough 
to float our assertion, that there exists in this 
country an amount of feeling and of determination, 
which, when drawn to one common centre, will 
constitute a formidable power. We have now no 
inch of ground remaining upon which to rest a 
doubt of ultimate success. We are not amongst 
those whose zeal would precipitate the proposed 
movement. Content we are to wait the mature de- 
velopment of wise and deliberate counsels—to sce 
every step taken with due caution—every approach 
to the realisation of the object conducted with that 
calm, unhurried, and provident wisdom, which will 
afford the surest guarantee against predicted failure. 

It is enough for us to know that earnest men are 

at work—that, under their superintendence, matters 

are passing out of the region of shadow into that of 
reality, and, of mere suggestions, are gradually be- 
coming substantial results. Cheered by this know- 
ledge, we can exercise patience during the lapse of 
time required for the removal of preliminary ob- 
stacles. Our readers, we trust, will readily sympa- 
thise with us in this respect, enabled as we are to 

ive them an assurance that no further delay will 
be suffered than such as is requisite for laying, 
broad and deep, the foundation of ulterior pro- 
ceedings. 

Meanwhile, there are questions of vital import- 
ance which it may not be inexpedient to discuss, 
not, indeed, with a view to premature decision, 
but solely for the purpose of turning attention to 
them, and eliciting, to as greatan extent as possi-, 
ble, ripened thought such anbjects. 


or 


| upon such anbjects.. The eon-'}, 
stitution of the sasglactaviepraeisnnet, of course,:} 


be determined upon by the parties upon whom will 
ultimately devolve the duty of summoning it. A 
careful consideration of it, however, and a free com- 
parison of notes, previously to the assembling of 
such parties, will not impede their deliberations, 
nor forestall their conclusion. The thoughts which 
we shall venture to throw out, we shall throw out 
merely as suggestions of our own—pretending to 
no authority—claiming no further deference than as 
they may commend themselves to sober reason— 
indicating no future result. We cast them abroad 
upon the public mind on our sole responsibility, to 
be examined, reflected upon, adopted, or rejected, 
upon their own exclusive merits. We are not 
about to submit a detailed plan, after the fashion 
of which an anti-state-church conference may be 
framed—but to note two or three leading princi- 
ples which we think may, with propriety, be kept 
in view by those who shall hereafter convene thie 
delegated body. 

And first, the paramount object which such a 
convention will be summoned to advance, appears 
to our judgment to require that the delegates of 
which it is composed, should be representatives ex- 
clusively of religious bodies. The movement, to be 
worth aught, must be undertaken and carried on 
with a view to the advancement of genuine Chris- 
tianity. By calling in the aid of that large portion 
of the public hostile to an establishment merely on 
political grounds, we should be guilty of a similar 
indiscretion as that exhibited by the military chief- 
tain, who placed in the van of his army an imposing 
force of elephants, which, in a moment of panic, 
trampled indiscriminately upon friend and foe. The 
heart of the present movement must be a religious 
heart. It must be conducted by men fearing God, 
and influenced in what they do by a deep consci- 
entious regard to his will. The moral force of it 
will else be so feeble as to be comparatively worth- 
less. Let us not, however, be misunderstood. 
We wish to see no assembly of representatives who, 
as such, eschew the use of legitimate political means. 

re have no desire to cast away from us the 
popular strength which, appealed to on fitting 
occasions, and wisely rendered available for im- 
portant ends, may be hereafter needed to secure 
the accomplishment of our ultimate design. But 
we doubt the propriety of summoning it, in the 
first instance, to the council chamber. Such a 
course, we are uaded, however it might give a 


more formidable show to the movement, would be 
enough from adding to its real strength. Men 
united on the ground of religious conviction, 


_ 


merging all minor differences of sentiment, with a 
view to secure the separation of church and state, 
will be far likelier to work together efficiently, 
perseveringly, and successfully, than a heterogene- 
ous assemblage of individuals agreed in no one 
thing but in hostility to a dominant ecclesiastical 
corporation. If this be so, a fair representation of 
bond fide religious bodies appears to be the object 
most to be desired—and from such bodies alone 
who hold, and practically adopt, the voluntary 
principle, should delegates be summoned. 


The ultimate end at which we aim does not, in | 


our view, impose any necessity of restricting the 
body to be represented within doctrinal limits. 
The question is not respecting the spiritual tenets 
or forms of divine worship which now receive the 
patronage of the civil power. It is not proposed 


to make an aggression upon the church of Eng- 


land, because its creed may be thought to be er- 
roneous, or its discipline deemed to be unscrip- 
tural. ‘The object is not to inquire and to deter- 
mine “what is truth,” but in what manner truth 
may be most rationally and most successfully ad- 
vanced —- whether by being left to the unaided 
energy and zeal of its own professed adherents, or 
by being bolstered up by legislative enactments 
and provisions. They who believe that state inter- 
ference, ostensibly for the furtherance of Christi- 
Te really impedes its progress, saps its inherent 
vitality, corrupts its essential purity, and destroys 
its moral power, may surely meet together to place 
its support upon the ground of willinghood, and 
to detach it from an unholy alliance with the 
world, without asking each other what views are 
entertained respecting what Christianity compre- 
hends. Be the differences of opinion on this head 
what they may, all agree that spiritual ends are 
not to be wrought out by legislative means—and 


it,is.to_put an end to a system which employs such . 
Spat thar baase together in 4 , . ASSET 


ly, “Let each, therefore, enjoy his ownsentiments 
undisturbed by others. This man deems one thing 
to be “ part and parcel” of Christianity—that ex- 
cludes it as superstitious and absurd. Both, how- 
ever, concur in the belief that, whether Christianity 
comprehends or rejects the doctrine, it is injured 
by any attempted alliance with the civil power. 
The ground of their union, therefore, in this par- 
ticular, is complete. Not the smallest reason exists 
for their es Ae in respect of this object, one 
of another. Let an anti-state-church conference, 
therefore, include representatives of all voluntary 
religious bodies, without regard to their distinctive 
doctrinal sentiments. 


Nor do we see any good reason for making the 
convention exclusively clerical. Ministers of reli- 
gion, like all men who sustain an official character, 
are pervaded by an esprit de corps which, however 
unconsciously to themselves, warps their judgment, 
and narrows their information and their sympa- 
thies. On such a subject as religious establish- 
ments, the value of their presence and assistance 
at the contemplated conference, is not to be over- 
looked. But the proceedings of such a body will 
suffer nothing, either in point of dignity or of de- 
cision, from a tolerably large infusion into its com- 
position of lay delegates. We should like to see 
religious bodies left solely to their own discretion 
in the choice of representatives. We would pro- 

ose no arbitrary qualification for members—much 
fos a qualification which implies official relation- 
ship. The society of Friends, the most staunch 
oe consistent opponents of religious establish- 
ments, have no stated ministry. Is their aid to be 
refused? Are they to be excluded from all parti- 
cipation in a movement which, more than any 
other, strikes in with their avowed sentiments and 
wishes? And for what? What one valuable end 
will be thereby gained? Whilst, therefore, we 
hope to see the proposed convention numbering 
among its members a large proportion of noncon- 
forming divines, we earnestly trust it will not be 
without a due admixture also of lay delegates. 

As we have before intimated, we have put forth 
these suggestions on our sole responsibility. We 
are by no means anxious to prejudge future ar- 
rangements. But the matter is one which must 
not be left to the accident of the moment. It de- 
mands, and, we doubt not, will receive, cautious 
deliberation. We throw our own thoughts into 
the common stock, and shall gladly submit to any 
strictures upon them which they may seem to other 
minds to require. Where a great public benefit is 
sought, every one must be willing to work, and to 
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commit the fruit of it unreservedly to the disposal 
of the central and governing body. This we are 
willing to do. It is for others to take or to reject 
our suggestions. We are content to have made 
them—and we hold ourselves in readiness to act 
with any party moving on sincerely to the attain- 
ment of our professed object, whatever be the 
specific plan upon which they may base their pro- 
ceedings. 


PROPOSED ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
CONVENTION, 
OPINIONS IN FAVOUR OF A CONVENTION. 

Ist. I believe that state churches have done more than 
almost anything else to destroy the spirituality of Chris- 
tians, and to beget among professors a respect for 
worldly wealth or station rather than for Christian char- 
acter and conduct; therefore the sooner they are done 
away the better. 

2nd. I am of opinion that very many dissenters have 
never seen aright the evils flowing from state churches, 
and consequently are not prepared to come forward with 
proper determination in aid of those who might seek the 
separation of the church from the state, and therefore 
have need to be enlightened in the matter, and stirred 
up to their duty. 

drd. I believe the np proposed by you to be the 
best, perhaps, that could be adopted in the meantime, 
and if properly caried out, well fitted to effect the 
objects in view. 

4th. I believe the movements taking place in the coun- 
try just now well calculated to encourage voluntaries to 
go forward to the accomplishment of their purpose, in- 
asmuch as many of them seem to conspire for the over- 
throw of civil establishments of religion. 

5th. I believe a heavy amount of responsibility rests on 
those who from their talents or station ought to take a 
lead in the matter, yet do what they can to hinder it. 


in Scotland have their attention draw 
great bulk of them seem to have been g0.8 
rise and admiration by the split a 


ment, that they 
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From rather careful observation I am convinced that 
ignorance of our principles as nonconformists, low views 
of the nature of Christ’s kingdom, and want of faith in 
his promises, contribute their several shares of influence 
to produce the present degraded position of dissenters. 
The meeting of aconvention would probably do much 
towards the removal of these sad evils. May it be so, for 
the sake of all that is dear to us as Christians and non- 
conformists. 


—_-—— - -- 


There are many that would be thankful for an opportu- 
nity to do true religion service by using their endea- 
vours to sever this unrighteous connexion; but havin 
no rallying point, their efforts have been shackled, an 
themselves discouraged. The calling a convention docs 
appear to be a wise and well-timed step—then let us 
prepare ourselves for the attempt, undismayed by the 
magnitude of the evil to be overcome, for a beginning 
there must be. It scems very important that we take 
our stand upon right ground, and act from principle ; 
let nothin hart of the total severance of church and 
state satisfy us; we must expect innumerable difficulties 
in prosecuting this most desirable object, and such as 
will require all our energy and united strength to ovei- 
come, but “‘ great is truth, and it will prevail.” 


I have the honour to inform you that last evening a 
meeting of several of the most influential dissenters in 
this town was held to consider the subject, when it was 
agreed, nem. con., both that it was highly desirable to 
have such a convention summoned without any necdless 
delay, and that every effort should be made to aid and 
co-operate with it. The meeting requested me, as its 
chairman, to write to you to this effect, in the carnest 
hope that you will persevere in your endeavour; as also 
to express to you its most sincere tganks for the faithful 
and hearty manner in which you have advocated the 
principles at large of nonconformity. 


THE PRESENT A FAVOURABLE TIME FOR MOVING 
ONWARD. 


So far from the present not being ‘the time,”’ it really 
does appear to me the very ‘fulness of the time” for a 
united and determined movement against the unholy 
and mischievous alliance of ‘“‘church and state.”” We 
have not only encouragement from what has transpired, 
and is transpiring in Scotland and Ireland, with the sa- 
pient proposal of our legislators to bless us with an addi- 
tional establishment; but also what I conceive must be 
a powerful argument, even with those who profess them- 
selves favourable to such institutions, as securing uni- 
formity of faith and opinion—the fact of two-thirds of 


gine present clergy having avowed their adhesion to po- 


.pery under another name. 

It affords me much pleasure to find so much anxiety 
respecting a convention on this most important question. 
You Englishmen must make haste, or the nonconformists 
of North Wales will take the lead. I can assure you 
that we are busy preparing the way for a general confe- 
rence (as mentioned in your last number). 


The time in which we live is one that calls for an on- 


6th. I believe it is necessary that even the voluntaries .. 
to 
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ward movement on the part of the dissenter from the 
state religion. The tendency of the fatad errors now 
being introduced into the establishment under the name 
of Puseyism is eminently calculated to cherish bigotry, 
so sure to be followed by her satellite intolerance, with all 
their fearful array of judgments and persecutions. No, 
the dissenters have, on a late occasion, loudly, but re- 
spectfully, withstood the attempt made to shackle their 
freedom—they have succeeded ; and now they have gained 
that victory it behoves them, with all means in their 
power, and which an appeal to the dictates of the Spirit 
will warrant, to “ go forward,” and hurl down that 
wicked tower of oppression and duplicity, supported by 
the attempted union of the church of Christ with the 
secular power—a union, from the yery natures of the 
two, utterly impracticable. 


Never was there a time in the history of this country 
so favourable to make the trial.. If the separation of the 
church from the state is such an herculean task as some 
oy the sooner to begin the better. The greater the 
difficulty, the more energy and zeal must be put forth. 
I am persuaded there are many who are only waiting to 
be summoned to the ranks; when they are, they will en- 
list in behalf of their Lord and Master, that Christianity 
may be stripped of state trammels and deception. 


I writhe under the fear that if we, as dissenters, neg- 


lect the present opportunity of attempting the dissolu- 


tion of church and state, heaven may frown on us for 
the neglect of a talent which might have been employed 
for his glory—that, as an affliction for our sin, we may 
be abandoned to the despotism of protracted priestcraft. 
As to the difficulties in our way, we have only to deter- 
mine to surmount them. Taking “ Justitea fat ’ as our 
motto, we may emblazon on our banner “ In hoc signo 
vinces,’’ and with a united effort carry victory into every 
part. 


Although dissent was comparatively unknown twenty- 
five years ago here, I feel confident that were it publicly 
made known by bills and advertisement that a lecture on 
the separation of church and state would be delivered any 
week evening, by any of our leading ministers, the largest 
room or chapel in the city would be filled. I do hope, 
sir, you will continue to agitate on the subject. If the 
time has not arrived for the public advocacy of this ques- 
tion of questions, I should like to know what we are wait- 
ing for. ‘ The fields are already white unto harvest.” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


The basis on which it should be called should be clearly 
stated. It would be very difficult to work with men of 
no religion, yet it is very important that the convention 
should be on a broad basis. This question should be 
fully discussed by the provisional committee, and if the 
discussion should be in favour of a general movement, 
the question should be clearly stated, so that all who dis- 
sp rove of a religious establishment might attend. 

ichever basis is taken, it may be expected that many 
persons will raise objections; but in order to avoid any 
mistake, the character of the contemplated convention 
should be most clearly defined. We incline to the opin- 
ion that the platform should be laid sufficiently wide to 
embrace all shades of opinion. : 


-- 


With the view of obtaining for the convention the ut- 
most co-operation in their efforts to rouse and to instruct, 
the following outline of proceedings is one of the many 
which might be suggested. Supposing that the delegates 
or members of convention prolong their meeting for three 
successive days, having two sederunts each day, I would 
ey ope that a short essay explanatory of the principles 
of the convention, or in reply to some prevailing opinions 
which tend to recommend a mere bit by bit policy, in- 
_ stead of a wider field of agitation, should be delivered 

preparatory to the pocorn of each sederunt by some 
one competent to the task. The essay so delivered would 
then form the subject of conversation and resolution, and 
would afterwards be printed for circulation in some such 
manner as this. The individual members of convention, 
who would, I suppose, be ehiefly ministers of religion, 
should, on their return to their respective spheres of la- 
bour, at once take steps for forming auxiliary associa- 
tions amongst their congregations, and acting as the 
superintendents of such associations should deliver occa- 
sional lectures to their congregations on the subject of 
religious freedom ; at the same time to supply the 
members of their associations with further means of pro 
pagating the voluntary principles somewhat aftcr the 
manner of tract distribution societies, the essays printed 
by the convention, and published at a cost of 3s. Gd. per 
hundred, or at 21s. for one hundred of each of the six 
delivered at the convention, would be at once available. 
Beyond this sum of 2ls., the expenses of each associa- 
tion would, if any, be extremely trifling. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


(From the Philanthropist.) 

In our last number we had but just time to refer our 
readers to an article in the Nonconformist, of a few days 
previous, advocating the holding a convention for the 
purpose of separating church and state. To that we 
gave our sincere and complete approval. Our view is 
still unchanged, and what we said then is applicable 
now. Since that time the question has been further 
discussed, and more widely taken up. About either its 
desirableness or its practicability, there can be but one 
opinion ; and nothing remains but that the advocates of 
the voluntary principle should, with one heart and hand, 
co-operate in so glorious a cause. To meet thus 
together—to give utterance to the truth—to proclaim 
her eternal purity and power—to free her from the 
defilements of secularity and priestism—were a work the 
sublimest that could engage the tongue or time of man— 
a work which Christianity imperiously requires from all 
who profess to be her votaries. The present is the time 
for action. To sit down were criminal in the extreme. 
It would rightly stamp the man who does it as a deserter 
from the cause he professes. We have had too much of 
conforming nonconformity—too much respecting of per- 
sons—too great a fear of offending—of endangering our 
principles—of exhibiting them in their height and depth, 
in their loveliness and power, to the eye and heart of 
man. Everywhere state-churchism seems trembling 
with an unwonted fear. She has seen her best days ; 
age and imbecility are graven on her hideous features ; 
she has becume impotent and old—clung to only by the 
interested, who feed and prey upon her wealth. We ap- 
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peal to the friends of truth to come forward and do their 
duty, to wage war with her to the death; not to oe 
that final battle which ought to have been fought an 
won before. The attempt cannot be in vain. A con- 
vention met for such a purpose, with men earnestly 
endeavouring to attain so glorious an end, cannot be a 
failure. Honesty, truth, reality, are invincible on earth. 
T'o doubt it were to believe that God had. endowed false- 
hood with a power, he had denied the truth that 
emanates from, and centres in, himself. What reasons 
can be urged against this plan we are advocating, it 
puzzles us even to imagine. 


(From the Suffolk Chronicle.) | 

The great body of English dissenters are again on the 
move. The Factory Educational bill has struck deeply 
into their souls. It has shown them their strength, and 
now they are about directing their energies to effect “a 
repeal of the union” of church and state. The Noncon- 
formist having last week suggested the convening of an 
‘anti-state-church convention, the idea has been seized 
upon with avidity throughout the kingdom, and thus 
another formidable antagonist to the present govern- 
ment has sprung up, the result of their mad-cap policy 
of sowing dragons’ teeth. Though the ministry have, 
not inappropriately, received the soubriquet of ‘the do- 
nothings,’”’ it is to be hoped that they have at least nearly 
‘‘done’’ for themselves. ‘‘ All that parliament has done 
worth mentioning,”’ observes the talented editor of that 
journal, in his strictures on the Queen’s speech, “‘ con- 
cerns the church! The country is sliding down towards 
the yawning chasm of commercial destruction—political 
dissatisfaction pervades and unsettles all classes—the 
elements of revolution are everywhere, within these 
realms, combining, fermenting, threatening a not distant 
outbreak—and the houses of legislature hope to avert all 
mischief, and to silence all disaffection, by passing laws 
for increasing the number of the priesthood, and for re- 
gulating the exercise of ecclesiastical patronage ! Hence- 
forth, Britons are to be ruled by the gown and the cas- 
sock, and they whom the sword of mailed barons could 
not subdue, are to be led into slavery by clerical fopperies 
and priestly pretence! but the end is not far off. The 
session of real events has opened. Providence begins to 
develope His infallible laws—and, as surely as her 
Majesty prorogued parliament on Thursday last, so 
surely will the insulted majesty of a great people come 
down one day, when least expected, and send the aristo- 
cracy of both Houses to look after their own more imme- 
diate and appropriate business.” 


(From the Aberdeen Review.) 

We beg to call attention to an article from the Non- 
conformist in this number, regarding a conference of 
dissenting ministers. If the dissenting body do not now 
bestir themselves, they will lose a glorious opportunity 
of putting their principles to the test; and we should 
think, after the treatment they have received from 
government, and the astounding effect which their noble 
protest against the Factory bill produced upon that 
government, they are not likely now to sit down with 
folded arms, and allow the enemy to gather a strength, 
which, if not met with promptitude and decision, may 

rove more than match for them in the next encounter. 

he proposed conference cannot fail to put them into the 
best position for grappling with their master grievance ; 
and, if they are in earnest—if they really desire the over- 
throw of a state-supported church, let them acquit them- 
selves like men who know their duty, aad who have 
moral courage and Cliristian devotedness to discharge it, 
independent of all aud every opposition. 


(From the Cheltenham Free Press.) 

Through the untiring exertions of the zealous and 
talented editor of the Nonconformist, a convention will 
shortly assemble in London, to discuss the propriety of 
commencing an agitation for the ‘repeal of the union” 
between church and state. This is laying the axe to the 
root of the tree. How many years have dissenters wasted 
in lopping away at the branches! We trust the noncon- 
formists of Cheltenliam will do their duty manfully at 
this crisis. 

(From the HW curceslershire Chronicle.) 

The Nonconformist—unquestionably the most able 
organ which the dissenting body possesses—has been 
labouring, since the l’actories Education bill was intro- 
duced, to bring about a conference of dissenting minis- 
ters and others favourable to freedom of conscience, and 
in his last number the editor says he has good ground 
for believing such a convention will ere long be called. 
Most likely the conference will be held in Birmingham ; 
and, considering the ‘‘siens of the times,” particular] 
in an ecclesiastical point of view, in England, ascot | 
Scotland, and Wales, there can be no doubt but that sub- 
jects of vast importance will be discussed. 


(From the Bath Journal.) 

The church of Scotland contest, which has terminated 
in so powerful an accession to the voluntary principle, 
may probably be followed by a contestin England against 
compulsory exactions for a state chureh, and the intru- 
sion of ministers at (lie dictation of bishops, rectors, and 
lay impropriators, and the buying and selling of churches 
and flocks, with now a l’useyite and then an evangelical 
pastor, without the opinion of the parishioners who pay 
the cost being considered of any account whatever. We 
say such a contest in liuigland may follow the late one of 
Scotland; and why co we think so? because it has been 
proposed, and not only proposed, Lut favourably enter- 
tained. The Noneviu/orniist newspaper, one of the most 
talented organs of the dissenting body, has hinted the 
propriety of convening a conference on the question of 
church and state; «nd its invitation to dissenters to fur- 
nish materials out of which to form a correct judgment 
as to its propriety lias Leen answered by a host of letters 
in approval of the measure, which has also obtained the 
concurring Opinion o many talented journals of the king- 
dom. 

There may not be such a conference; should there be, 
it may fail to attain its object; but the suggestion and 
willing approval thus far show an evident change in 
opinion: and those who are interested in the church as a 
fat bulk of state patronage for the benefit of younger 
sons, cut off by the law of primogeniture from a share in 
their paternal estates, being well aware that all opinions 
which go to the cutting down of monopoly have an as- 
tonishingly extending tendency, will, no doubt, be alive 
against fhe progress of this opposition. Asa sign of the 
times on this point, we will quote very briefly, from a few 
journals, the gist of claborate articles on this subject. 

(Here follow quotations from the articles that appeared 
in our last number. | | 

If such a convention as the one proposed should be 


the doctrines of the c 


called into operation, they will have with them a very 
large wn. og, Se the thinking and liberal members of 
the church. —— of churchmen are attached to 

urch, as far as they understand 
or fancy they understand them, and have no interest in 
it as a state mon to enrich a tax-eating aristocracy ; 
a great majority of these would be favourable to the con. 
vention, and the sentiment of Franklin would be echoed 
far and wide, ‘‘If the church be true, it will stand of 
itself; if not, let it fall to the ground.” 

The church is not only a great burthen on the dissent- 
ing communities, who have to pay their own ministers 
and support their own chapels, but it is the engine of 
party purposes in the state—the bribe or bugbear which 
convert legislation into a species of charlatanry, fostering 
hypocrisy in aid of influential factions, and deterring the 
weak from the expression of their honest convictions. 
The church of England and the church of Ireland are 
enough to corrupt the whole legislative body. Let al] 
its gifts be in the hands of the tory faction, and the sons 
and near relatives of only one hundred members out of 
six hundred be enjoying the profits of them, how many 
of the five hundred will be subservient votes in expec- 
tancy? One of the cankerworms that have destroyed all 
honesty of purpose in legislation, making the whole a 
shuffle of cards, in which all play into each other’s hands, 
has been the establishment in England, Wales, and Ire- 
land. Our representatives are a league of monopolists. 
Corn laws, West India and other interests, together with 
the army and navy and the state church, have been 
merely the nominal means by which the profits of state 
craft are apportioned by those who practise it under the 
name of legislation. ‘The best way to get political re- 
form, and a representation of the people, is to deprive 
the factions of all inducements to dishonesty, and any 
or all of these may be destroyed when the people will it. 


(From the Dundee Herald.) 

We are glad to perceive that there is every likelihood 
that a new and, we hope, an effectual sort of resistance, 
will soon be made to the encroschments of ecclesiastical 
despotism. The consistent and talented editor of the 
Nonconformist has, in the last two or three numbers, 
urged upon dissenters the propriety of forming a con- 
vention, for the express purpose not only of defending 
the principles and privileges of dissenters, but also for 
the purpose of attacking, by every scriptural and con- 
stitutional means, the huge fabric of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation. We have not a doubt that his wishes will meet 
aready response from the dissenters of Great Britain, 
and that in a short time such a phalanx will be formed 
as will, at least, convince the despots of the established 
church that the power they have so long despised and 
trampled on, is neither so insignificant nor so supine as 
they imagine. We cannot say that such a measure has 
come too early. The encroachments of civil and eccle- 
siastical audacity have within these very few years swal 
lowed up many landmarks of Jiberty, and threaten, if 
no more effectual barrier be raised against them than has 
yet been done, to overwhelm the whole. It is scarcely 
necessary to adduce proofs for these assertions; they 
must be familiar to every one who has attended to the 
proceedings of parliament for a short time back. 

* a * * * 

It will not be against a poor, although an aristocratic 
and expectant army of curates, alone that they will have 
to wage war; it will not be with a talented, although a 
rich and luxurious array of bishops, alone that they 
must contend; but with a body of men, as active, as 
determined, and as poor as themselves. The principles 
of dissent will, therefore, undergo an Pel such as 
they have not yet endured; for it will be asked, and it 
must be answered, how much better these principles 
have made the poor man. The new race of clergy 
will point to their small stipends and their onerous la- 
bours ; they will point to the confidence with which the 
are regarded by the people, to the frequency and famt- 
liarity of their intercourse .with them, to the care they 
have over their spiritual and temporal welfare, to the 
amount of education they have imparted to the young, 
and the deeds of charity which, through their counse 
have been performed towards the old—and they wil’ 
ask, and ask too with an emphasis which will brook no 
evasion, whether the dissenting clergy can point to like 
privations, labour, zeal, and blessing. Before, therefore, 
we can expect unfettered and unleavened Christianity 
to be diffused to that extent we ardently wish, we must 
see it in that form which can be termed with propriety 
the poor man’s religion. 

k + x * * : 

Is there less worldly spirit, less disposition to make the 
necessities of men the stepping stones to wealth—less 
of an overbearing disposition in masters towards servants 
—less love of pelf and power on the part of the clergy, 
and, in many instances, less luxury than are to be found 
within the establishment ? Fer our own part, we do not 
see, supposing such a thing as a convention of dissenters 
should be formed, how numbers of the dissenting clergy 
could set their faces near it. How, for instance, can any 
man, having an income of from £300 to £600 per annum, 
have the assurance to hold forth to the world, that a dis- 
senting ministry is less carnal than the priesthood of an 
establishment ? How can a clergyman, who knows not 
the tenth part of his congregation, presume to speak one 
moment of the superior character of dissenting churches 
—or how ean the man whose very soul is immersed in 
business, and who takes every advantage, and more than 
every advantage taken by him who professes to believe in 
a state creed, over his humbler fellow—lhow can this man 
venture to sit in a convention which will invite the ut- 
most scrutiny of its opponents? We tell dissenters, of 
every name, that unless they can show that their churches 
are the refuge of the poor and needy, that their ministers 
are more zealous, more disinterested, less proud, and less 
greedy than the priests in Ireland, or the proposed priest- 
hood in the English church, their appeals will be esteemed 
but as the sounding of brass and the tinkling of cymbals. 

(From a Correspondent of the Edinburgh Vi eekly 


(Chronicle.) 


You are, no doubt, aware that a proposal of the above 
description, has been put forth in the Nonconformist 
newspaper, and that the idea has met with considerable 
favour, both in England and in this eae 1 It is for 
the purpose of bringing the subject more fully before the 
dissenters of all denominations of Scotland, and of in- 
ducing them to go heartily a’ong with the movement, that 
I have taken the liberty of sending you this communica- 
tion. I think that dissenters in this country, both from 
their numbers, their respectability, intelligence, and in- 
fluence, and their past successful labours in resisting an 
attempt to extend the endowment of the establishment, 


ee 
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may well be looked to for co-operation by our brethren 
in England, in every well devised plan for the dissolution 
of the unholy connexion between church and state. 
Scottish dissenters, I think, would be untrue to them- 
selves, untrue to their voluntary principles, untrue to 
their country, untrue to the Christian brethren in the 
south, and, above all, untrue to the undivided honour 
of the —— of Zion, if they did not sincerely consider 
the proposal now made to them—and if, after mature de- 
liberation upon the plan, they did not do what in them 
lies, to carry it into execution. 


(From the Jnqguirer.) 

Our attention has been particularly directed by a re- 
apected correspondent to an article in a late number of 
the Nonconformist, in support of the aie ger for a con- 
yention of the opponents of established churches and 
political systems of religion, on which subject our friend 
desires to see some declaration of opinion on our part. 
We have not been inattentive to the exertions of our 
contemporary in connexion with this important subject, 
but aware that the power of a convention, to employ any 
use‘ul influence, must depend, not merely on the num- 
bers who might send representatives to it, but on their 
freedom from narrow sectarian feelings, and their right 
apprehension of the great principle of religious liberty, 
and not feeling ourselves warranted in answering for the 
discretion, as well as the zeal, of many who might be 
ready enough to come forward on such an occasion, we 
judged it better to offer no opinion until the plan should 

ave assumed a more definite form. It is only justice to 
say, that from our contemporary himself, ud ties whom 
he can influence, we have no fear of any thing which 
would disgrace an assembly brought together in the 
name of religious freedom. Our own opinion, we will 
add, is as decidedly opposed to all interference of civil 

wer with religion as his can be, and this opinion we 
Save taken every opportunity of defending and pro- 
moting. - ° * * 

A convention, if it is to have any weight, implies that 
the number of persons holding our views is already very 
considerable, and consists of those who maintain, in 
other respects, various religious opinions, but who are 
prepared to respect each other’s rights, and to join cor- 
dially in a great common object. A convention which 
should consist merely of independents would add little 
to the force of the testimony which that denomination 
has, for the last few years, so loudly given against 
church establishments But imagine an assembly con- 
sisting of presbyterians, and independents, and baptists, 
and quakers, and, if possible, Roman catholics also, 
many of whom cherish the same principle, and as many 
others as can be induced to join—all resolved, amidst 
their great and serious differences, to meet each other in 
the spirit of mutual kindness, to respect each other’s 
rights, and to join together in united efforts to promote 
a great and important common principle—then, indeed, 
a convention would give new strength to the cause, and 
must be regarded with respect by the public at large. 

We hardly dare hope that cach an assembly can be at 
present convened. We have had hitherto too little rea- 
son to believe in the real liberality of those who have, in 
our opinion, already manifested an intemperate zcal 
against existing institutions, and who appear, often ab- 
surdly, to miscalculate their own strength. If, however, 
it should appear that we are ripe for any useful, united 
exertion, we, on our part, are ready most heartily to join 
in it; and if there be nothing in which we can conscien- 
tiously join with others, we shall not the less persevere 
in our humble, but firm and earnest advocacy of the full 
and equal right of individuals of all possible religious 
persuasions to profess and defend their opinions, and of 
the entire separation of religion and civil government, as 
incapable of being connected with injustice and mutual 
injury. With the progress of inquiry and improvement 
we have no doubt of the prevalence of these principles. 


RIGHTS OF DISSENTERS. 
(Abridged from the Carnarvon Herald.) 

A meeting was held on Monday evening last, at 
the ‘Tabernacle chapel, Llanrwst, to defend the rights 
of dissenters. 

The chair was taken at seven o'clock, by Lewis 
Pugh, Esq., of Dolgelley, who explained the object 
of the meeting, and made some brief remarks on the 
nature of nonconformity, and the unjust character of 
a state church. 

Mr Water Grirritu, of Carnarvon, said he was 
a dissenter, because he considered that the state had 
no right whatever to interfere with religion ; that all 
religions patronised by the state are, of necessity, 
compulsory, and, consequently, contrary to the 
spirit of Christ’s kingdom, as explained in the New 
Testament. He considered the established church 
to be a political engine, formed to serve the state, 
under pretence of religion, and that it stands in the 
way of all reforms, whether political or canonical. 

The Rev. R. Parry, of Conway, said some people 
Lelieved that religion would die without civil law to 
support it. Others believed that religion must stand 
upon the truth and purity of its principles. ‘These 
conflicting opinions were now standing the test of 
inquiry. For the first 300 years, Christianity was 
supported by voluntary contributions. The prin- 
ciples of dissenters were those established by Christ. 
He would divide his remarks under three different 
heads, viz.:—1. Why wedissent. 2. The best means 
to diffuse the principles of dissent. 3. ‘The blessings 
Which would accrue from the general success of those 
principles. We are dissenters, he observed, because 
established religions deny the uuthority of Christ, who 
is the sole and supreme Lead of the church; because 
a state church denies the Bible as the rule of faith ; 
because it denies the right of private judgment; 
because it is hypocritical and persecuting, as proved 
m the cases of Dis Pusey and Iampden; because it 
18 selfish. The Bishop of London says, ‘that dissent 
is worse than drunkenness.’’ Dissenters wanted 
nothing but that which the Bishop of London kindly 
allowed them, because he could not help it, viz., 
being left in the hands of God. Blackstone had 
Proved the power of the legislature to dissolve the 
Union of church and state. The means to diffuse 
their principles were, for every one to draw his creed 

om the Bible; to carry its precepts intu practice ; 
and declare his convictions at all times, and at all 
places. Discussion was the right way. It was 


stronger than the sword. Cobden in England, 
O’Connell in Ireland, and Chalmers in Scotland, 


ill als proved the strength of disenssion. The 
result oi the dissolution of church and ovate would 
be a personal blessing to the Queen, by giving her a 
free conscience, instead of binding her as the head 
of four different creeds. 3 

The Rev. W. Cateprryn WILLIAMs, of Carnarvon, 
said it was difficult to decide what state of religion 
to choose, because the state religion in Scotland was 
ee in Canada Roman catholicism, in 

gland episcopalianism, and in India idolatry ; and 
that all these different creeds and “ 
ported by the same government. Ms Were sup- 
right, and this showed at once the} ©°Uld not .. 
G9 eve. _ of 
. § 


state religion. The law of the lai 
whatever to do with religion. It was 
civil magistrate to defend our reputatf, 
perty, and our lives, but not to medd@ * -o 9 a 
religion. Dissenters, he said, had a righ pa 
with the state religion of this country, b ey 
were under the burden, like other of hc aftaty's 
subjects, and if the powers that be wex to take 
away the burden from their shoulders, the dissenters 
would no more oppose episcopalianism than they did 
methodism, or any other ism. If there were men of 
talent and attainments in the church, why could not 
they live by their talent,-as the dissenting ministers 
did; but if there were nothing but vermin and 
hungry wolves in the church, that had no qualifi- 
cation whatever for their office, the sooner 
the union between church and state was severed 
the better. He affirmed that every civil establish- 
ment of religion was of a_ persecuting nature. 
After reading and commenting upon a petition on 
the subject presented by Mr Hume to the House of 
Commons, Mr Witiiams observed, that the greatest 
number of the clergy in Wales were totally untit 
for their office; that they knew nothing about reli- 
gion, nor cared anything; that they werc to all in- 
tents and purposes men of the world; that many of 
them, who were placed as pastors in populous Welsh 
districts, were not versed in the Welsh language, 
and that they disfigured it most dreadfully; that 
there was no resemblance whatever between the 
churches founded by Paul and the other apostles, 
and the church established by the law of the land in 
this country ; that the present herd of clergy could 
not be the successors of the apostles, because the 
apostles went about doing good; that they never 
resided in princely palaces, with livery scrvants in 
attendance, nor rode in carriage and four, nor had 
they anything to do with the senate of Rome; that 
the civil powers were against Christ and his apostles ; 
that the Saviour was condemned by the ecclesiastical 
court, and died a martyr to that religion which he 
established through the merits of his own blood; 
that Paul and his brethren never attended balls, and 
assemblies ; never got drunk, knew nothing about 
card-playing, fox-hunting, nor tithe-setting meet- 
ings ; that if there was any apostolic successorship, 
it must be that of Judas Iscariot, because they, like 
him, were over-fond of money; that that was all 
they cared avout; that a poor sinner, in humble cir- 
cumstances, was allowed to approach the Saviour of 
the world, and to converse with him with regard to 
the things that pertained to the salvation of his soul, 
but was that oP ae by the bishops of these days ? 
Mr Williams concluded his most powerful speech by 
-alluding to the failure, on the part of the clergy of 
that neighbourhood, to muster a mecting in favour of 
their church. 

The meeting referred to was on behalf of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
parts, which took place on the 25th ult., at Llanrwst, 
when not a single individual attended, with the ex- 
ception of about a dozen clergy, and the parish clerk : 
whilst hundreds attended the present meeting ; thus 
affording a strong proof of the popularity of dissent, 
and the unpopularity of the established church in 
Wales. 

The following resolutions were carried without a 
disseiitient voice :— 

“1, That the kingdom of Christ is a spiritual 
kingdom. oats 

‘2. That his kingdom is to be supported by voluntary 
contributions only. 

“3. That our duty as Christians is to use all legal 
means to hasten the happy time when the church of 
Christ will enjoy perfect freedom.”’ 

The chapel was crowded to excess in every corner, 
and hundreds were obliged to return from the door 
for want of room. 

East Loxpon Retigiovs Jarnerry Socirry. — 
Among the first fruits of the agitation against the 
Factories bill in the metropolis, is the establishment 


eastern division ofthe metropolis, ‘This socicty has 
adopted as its fundamental principle, ‘ ‘That to legis. 
late on matters of religion, is not in the power of 


vades both the rights of man and the prerogatives of 
God.”’ Among the committee we find the names of 
Revds J. Carlile, J. H. Hinton, M.A., A. Reed, 
D.D., C. Stovel, J. Davis; and Messrs Crellin, 
Dunn, G,. Offor, and J. Hooper. A public meeting 
will shortly be held for the purpose of introducing 
the claims of the society in a more public manner to 
the notice of the friends of the voluntary principle. 
The following is the address just issued by the so- 
ciety :-- 
ADDRESS. 

‘ Tne circumstances of the times loudly summon 

the friends of religious freedom to decisive and 


defend their rights as men, and as Christians, from 
one of the most formidable invasions with which 


they have ever been threatened ; and although they 


had | are alrea 
. proved this; and the defeat of Sir James Graham's | cern in the aspect of the times the e 


have happily succeeded in repelling the attack, they 

y menaced with new dangers, and can dis- 

Jethente of future 

conflict. Instead, therefore, of relapsing into a 

state of inaction, it becomes an obvious duty to ex- 

ercise greater vigilance in guarding against eny re- 

newed attempt at aggression, and to be prepared to 
offer the most strenuous resistance. 

‘Nor is this all that is demanded of them at the 
present juncture. However unwelcome may be the 
reflection, it cannot be concealed that, to their own 
apathy, in a great degree, are to be attributed most 


ap the 


of a socicty under the above designation for the 


civil government, inasmuch as such interference in-— 


united action. They have recently been called to. 


of the attacks to which they have been subject. The 
waregsity of at once adopting a move deiinite and 


ous line of policy than has hitherto been pur 
» is daily becoming more apparent, Lecent 
nts have engendered a deep conviction, that it is 
.v the bolder avowal and more systematic advocacy 
of their principles that they must look for the pre 
servation and extension of their religious liberties. 
It was ander the influence of this sentiment that a 
large and respectable public meeting, convened in 
the east of London during the late struggle against 
the Factories Education bill, was led to take mea- 
sures for the formation of the society which now so- 
licits public attention and support. — 

“The fundamental principle upon which this so- 
ciety has been established, and upon which all its 
operations will be based, is-—* That it is not within 
the province of civil government to legislate on mat 
ters of religion, inasmuch as such interference in- 
vades both the rights of man and the prerogatives ot 
God.’ The objects designed by its formation, are to 
promulgate this principle, and to labour to secure its 
practical recognition; or, in other words, to pre. 
serve unimpaired the measure of religious liberty 
which we already possess, and by rendering that 
liberty complete, to give it increased stability. 

*To accomplish the first of these objects, it is 
proposed to watch with vigilance the proceedings of 
the legislature—to resist, as well insidious encroach 
ments upon our rights, as acts of more open hostility 
-——to endeavour to prevent the imposition of chureh 
rates in the various parishes comprised within the 
sphere of the society's operations—-to attord advice 


and assistance, as far as practicable, to those who 


may suffer from ecclesiastical intolerance ; and gene- 
rally, to take cognisance of, and oppose all measures 
by which the rights of conscience may be in any way 
invaded. 

‘ But, while standing on the defensive, we have a 
far higher end in view. 


unceasingly until the alliance now subsisting be - 
tween the church and the state shall be completely 
and for ever dissolved. For this purpose we shal! 
seck, by the circulation of tracts and other publica- 
tions, by public meetings, and the delivery of lec- 
tures, and by all legitimate means, to produce in the 
minds of the public the conviction that state patron 

age, so far from advancing religion, does but corrupt 
and enslave it; that national religious establish- 
ments, however modilied, are incompatible with the 
existence of perfect civil and religious freedom, and 
must inevitably prove the fruitful source of discord, 
of persecution, and of injustice; and that the real 
power and moral beauty of Christianity can never be 
fully developed until it is completely emancipated 
from all state interference and control. We shall 
labour to this end, not at distant intervals, or merely 
when our religious liberties are assailed, but unre- 
mittingly seizing every available opportunity of im- 

varting information to those whoare either altogether 
ignorant of, or but imperfectly acquainted with 

our principles, and of Urging upon such as adimit 

their truth, the obligation and necessity of consist- 

ently adhering to them in practice. : 

“In avowing these as our designs, both defensive 
and aggressive, we explicitly repudiate the use of 
any but peaceful and constitutional means for their 
accomplishment. We are anxious, not for the sub- 
version of order, but for the establishment of truth ; 
and, while we will never cease to demand our own 
inalienable rights, we will ever scrupulously respect 
the rights of others. We aim neither at the de- 
struction of the church of England, nor the spoliation 
of her just revenues, requiring only that she be se- 
parated from the state, and be placed upon a level 
with other denominations. 

‘¢We wish to be identified with no religious sect 
or political party, while we desire to number amony 
our supporters, none who do not fully recognise our 
principles and cordially sympathise with us in om 
aims. ‘l’o all such we respectfully but earnestly ap- 
peal for personal and pecuniary support. We are 
not unmindful of the magnitude of the evil which 
we seek to remove ; but this, so far from appallins, 
us, constitutes but an additional incentive to im. 
mediate activity. The triumph of our principle. 
may be distant; but our faith in their truth assures 
us that it is certain, while the events of each suc 
ceeding day not only impel us to go forward, but bid 
us God-speed in our great and holy undertaking. 

On behalf of the committee, 
CHARLES REED, d Honorary 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, § Secretaries. 

Sepl. 1st, 1845. 

CIRCULATION oF THE Serrprunycs.<-Dr Adam 
Thomson has met with much encouragement in at- 
tempting to extend the sale of the bibles of the Seot 
tish board at Belfast. He attended afew days agoa pub. 
lic meeting, over which the Rey. Dr Hanna presided, 
supported by the Rev. Dr Edgar, Rev. Josiah Wil- 
son, and others. In the course of his remarks, Di 
Thomson stated that, with regard to the monopoly 
which was held by the Queen's printers in Scotland, 
of which he had already complained, he stated that 
the patent was granted, not only to the parties them- 
selves, but to their descendants, whether male or 


In accordance with our 
fundamental principle, it will be our object to labour 
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ward movement on the part of the dissenter from the 
state religion. The tendency of the fatad errors now 

ing introduced into the establishment under the name 
of Puseyism is eminently calculated to cherish bi . 
so sure to be followed by her satellite intolerance, with all 
their fearful array of judgments and persecutions. No, 
the dissenters have, on a late occasion, loudly, but re- 
spectfully, withstood the attempt made to shackle their 
freedom—they have succeeded ; and now they have gained 
that victory it behoves them, with all means in their 
power, and which an appeal to the dictates of the Spirit 
will warrant, to ‘‘ go forward,” and hurl down that 
wicked tower of oppression and duplicity, supported by 
the attempted union of the church of Christ with the 
secular power—a union, from the very natures of the 
two, utterly impracticable. 


Never was there a time in the history of this country 
so favourable to make the trial.” If the separation of the 
church from the state is such an herculean task as some 
say, the sooner to begin the better. The greater the 
di ty, the more energy and zeal must be put forth. 
I am persuaded there are many who are only waiting to 
be summoned to the ranks; when they are, they will en- 
list in behalf of their Lord and Master, that Christianity 
may be stripped of state trammels and deception. 


I writhe under the fear that if we, as dissenters, neg- 
lect the present opportunity of attempting the dissolu- 
tion of dhaceh and state, heaven may frown on us for 
the neglect of a talent which might have been employed 
for his glory—that, as an affliction for our sin, we may 
be abandoned to the despotism of protracted priestcraft. 
As to the difficulties in our way, we have only to deter- 
mine to surmount them. Taking “ Justitia ’ as our 
motto, we may emblazon on our banner “‘ In hoc signo 
vinces,”’ and with a united effort carry victory into every 
part. 


Although dissent was comparatively unknown twenty- 
five years ago here, I feel confident that were it publicly 
made known by bills and advertisement that a lecture on 
the separation of church and state would be delivered any 
week evening, by any of our leading ministers, the largest 
room or chapel in the city would be filled. I do hope, 
sir, you will continue to agitate on the subject. If the 
time has not arrived for the public advocacy of this ques- 
tion of questions, I should like to know what we are wait- 
ing for. ‘' The fields are already white unto harvest.” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


The basis on which it should be called should be clearly 
stated. It would be very difficult to work with men of 
no religion, yet itis very important that the convention 
should be on a broad basis. This question should be 
fully discussed by the provisional committee, and if the 
discussion should be in favour of a general movement, 
the question should be clearly stated, so that all who dis- 
7? of a religious establishment might attend. 
Whichever basis is taken, it may be expected that many 

ne will raise objections; but in order to avoid any 
mistake, the character of the contemplated convention 
should be most clearly defined. We incline to the opin- 
ion that the platform should be laid sufficiently wide to 
embrace all shades of opinion. 


With the view of obtaining for the convention the ut- 
most co-operation in their efforts to rouse and to instruct, 
the following outline of proceedings is one of the many 
which might be suggested. Supposing that the delegates 
or members of convention prolong their meeting for three 
successive days, having two sederunts each day, I would 
ep gee that a short essay explanatory of the principles 
of the convention, or in reply to some prevailing opinions 
which tend to recommend a mere bit by bit policy, in- 
stead of a wider field of agitation, should be delivered 
preparatory to the ape ge of each sederunt by some 
one competent to the task. The essay so delivered would 
then form the subject of conversation and resolution, and 
would afterwards be printed for circulation in some such 
manner as this. The individual members of convention, 
who would, I suppose, be ehiefly ministers of religion, 
should, on their return to their respective spheres of la- 
bour, at once take steps for forming auxiliary associa- 
tions amongst their congregations, and acting as the 
superintendents of such associations should deliver occa- 
sional lectures to their congregations on the subject of 
religious freedom ; at the same time to supply the 
members of their associations with further means of pro 
pagating the voluntary principles somewhat after the 
manner of tract distribution societies, the ye printed 
by the convention, and published at a cost of 3s. 6d. per 
hundred, or at 21s. for one hundred of each of the six 
delivered at the convention, would be at once available. 
Beyond this sum of 21s., the expenses of each associa- 
tion would, if any, be extremely trifling. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


(From the Philanthropist.) 

In our last number we had but just time to refer our 
readers to an article in the Nonconformist, of a few yr os 
previous, advocating the holding a convention for the 
purpose of separating church and state. To that we 
gave our sincere and complete approval. Our view is 
still unchanged, and what we said then is applicable 
now. Since that time the question has been further 
discussed, and more widely taken up. About either its 
desirableness or its practicability, there can be but one 
opinion ; and nothing remains but that the advocates of 
the voluntary principle should, with one heart and hand, 
co-operate in so glorious a cause. To meet thus 
together—to give utterance to the truth—to proclaim 
her eternal purity and power—to free her from the 
defilements of secularity and priestism—were a work the 
sublimest that could engage the tongue or time of man— 
a work which Christianity imperiously requires from all 
who profess to be her votaries. The present is the time 
for action. To sit down were criminal in the extreme. 
It would rightly atamp the man who does it as a deserter 
from the cause he professes. We have had too much of 
conforming nonconformity—too much respecting of per- 
sons—too great a fear of offendi f endangering our 

rinciples—of exhibiting them in their height and depth, 

n their loveliness and power, to the eye and heart of 
man. Everywhere state-churchism seems trembling 
with an unwonted fear. She has seen her best days ; 

e and imbecility are graven on her hideous features ; 
she has becume impotent and old—clung to only by thie 
interested, who feed and prey upon her wealth. e€ ap- 


al to the friends of truth to come forward and do their 

uty, to wage war with her to the death; not to dela 
that final battle which ought to have been fought an 
won before. The attempt cannot be in vain. A con- 
vention met for such a purpose, with men earnestly 
endeavouring to attain so glorious an end, cannot be a 
failure. Honesty, truth, reality, are invincible on earth. 
To doubt it were to believe that God had endowed false- 
hood with a power, he had denied the truth that 
emanates from, and centres in, himself. What reasons 
can be urged against this plan we are advocating, it 
puzzles us even to imagine. 


(From the Suffolk Chronicle.) | 
The great body of English dissenters are again on the 
move. The Factory Educational bill has struck deeply 
into their souls. It has shown them their strength, and 
now they are about directing their energies to effect “a 
repeal of the union” of church and state. The Noncon- 
formist having last week suggested the convening of an 
anti-state-church convention, the idea has been seized 
upon with avidity throughout the kingdom, and thus 
another formidable antagonist to the present govern- 
ment has sprung up, the result of their mad-cap policy 
of sowing dragons’ teeth. Though the ministry have, 
not inappropriately, received the soubriquet of ‘the do- 
nothings,’’ it is to be hoped that they have at least nearly 
‘‘done’”’ for themselves. ‘‘ All that parliament has done 
worth mentioning,” observes the talented editor of that 
journal, in his strictures on the Queen’s speech, ‘‘ con- 
cerns the church! The country is sliding down towards 
the yawning chasm of commercial destruction—political 
dissatisfaction pervades and unsettles all classes—the 
elements of revolution are everywhere, within these 
realms, combining, fermenting, threatening a not distant 
outbreak—and the houses of legislature hope to avert all 
mischief, and to silence all disaffection, by passing laws 
for increasing the number of the priesthood, and for re- 
ulating the exercise of ecclesiastical patronage ! Hence- 
forth, ritons are to be ruled by the gown and the cas- 
sock, and they whom the sword of mailed barons could 
not subdue, are to be led into slavery by clerical fopperies 
and priestly pretence! But the end is not far off. The 
session of real events has opened. Providence begins to 
develope His infallible laws—and, as. surely as her 
Majesty prorogued parliament on Thursday last, so 
surely yrill the insulted majesty of a great people come 
down one day, when least expected, and send the aristo- 
cracy of both Houses to look after their own more imme- 
diate and appropriate business.” 


(From the Aberdeen Review.) 

We beg to call attention to an article from the Non- 
conformist in this number, regarding a conference of 
dissenting ministers. If the dissenting body do not now 
bestir themselves, they will lose a glorious opportunity 
of putting their principles to the test; and we should 
think, after the treatment they have received from 
government, and the astounding effect which their noble 
protest against the Factory bill produced upon that 
Pie queen they are not likely now to sit down with 
olded arms, and allow the enemy to gather a strength, 
which, if not met with promptitude and decision, may 
rove more than match for them in the next encounter. 

he proposed conference cannot fail to put them into the 
best position for grappling with their master grievance ; 
and, if they are in earnest—if they really desire the over- 
throw of a state-supported church, let them acquit them- 
selves like men who know their duty, aad who have 


‘moral courage and Christian devotedness to discharge it, 


independent of all and every opposition. 


(From the Cheltenham Free Press.) 

Through the untiring exertions of the zealous and 
talented editor of the Nonconformist, a convention will 
shortly assemble in London, to discuss the propriety of 
commencing an agitation for the ‘“‘ repeal of the union” 
between church and state. This is laying the axe to the 
root of the tree. How many years have dissenters wasted 
in lopping away at the branches! We trust the noncon- 
formists of Cheltenham will do their duty manfully at 
this crisis. 

(From the Worcestershire Chronicle.) 

The Nonconformist—unquestionably the most able 
organ which the dissenting body possesses—has been 
labouring, since the I’actories Education bill was intro- 
duced, to bring about a conference of dissenting minis- 
ters and others favourable to freedom of conscience, and 
in his last number the editor says he has good ground 
for believing such a convention will ere long be called. 
Most likely the conference will be held in Birmingham ; 
and, considering the ‘‘ signs of the times,’ particular] 
in an ecclesiastical point of view, in England, aes g 
Scotland, and Wales, there can be no doubt but that sub- 
jects of vast importance will be discussed. 


(From the Bath Journal.) 

The church of Scotland contest, which has terminated 
in so powerful an accession to the voluntary principle, 
may probably be followed by a contest in England against 
compulsory exactions for a state church, and the intru- 
sion of ministers at tlie dictation of bishops, rectors, and 
lay impropriators, and the buying and selling of churches 
and flocks, with now a Puseyite and then an evangelical 
pastor, without the opinion of the parishioners who pay 
the cost being considered of any account whatever. We 
say such a contest in lugland may follow the late one of 
Scotland; and why cv we think so? because it has been 
proposed, and not only proposed, but favourably enter- 
tained. The Nonco/ormist newspaper, one of the most 
talented organs of the dissenting body, has hinted the 
propriety of convening a conference on the question of 
church and state; and its invitation to dissenters to fur- 
nish materials out of which to form a correct judgment 
as to its propriety lias Leen answered by a host of letters 


in approval of the measure, which has also obtained the 
concurring opinion o/ many talented journals of the king- 
dom. 


There may not be such a conference; should there be, 
it may fail to attain its object; but the suggestion and 
willing approval thus far show an evident change in 
opinion: and those who are interested in the church as a 
fat bulk of state patronage for the benefit of younger 
sons, cut off by the law of primogeniture from a share in 
their paternal estates, being well aware that all opinions 
which go to the cutting down of monopoly have an as- 
arermeny A extending tendency, will, no doubt, be alive 
against the progress of this opposition. As a sign of the 
times on this point, we will quote very briefly, from a few 
journals, the gist of elaborate articles on this subject. 

(Here follow quotations from the articles that appeared 
in our last number. | 

If such a convention as the one proposed should be 


called into operation, they will have with them a very 
large wom gam, the thinking and liberal members of 
the church. Thousands of churchmen are attached to 
the doctrines of the church, as far as they understand 
or fancy they understand them, and have no interest in 
it as a state monopoly to enrich a tax-eatin aristocracy ; 
a great majority of these would be favourable to the con- 
vention, and the sentiment of Franklin would be echoed 
far and wide, ‘‘If the church be true, it will stand of 
itself; if not, let it fall to the ground.” 

The church is not only a great burthen on the dissent- 
ing communities, who have to pay their own ministers 
and support their own chapels, but it is the engine of 
party purposes in the state—the bribe or bugbear which 
convert legislation into a species of charlatanry, fosterin 
hypocrisy in aid of influential factions, and deterring the 
weak from the expression of their honest convictions. 
The church of England and the church of Ireland are 
enough to corrupt the whole legislative body. Let all 
its gifts be in the hands of the tory faction, and the song 
and near relatives of only one hundred members out of 
six hundred be enjoying the profits of them, how man 
of the five hundred will be subservient votes in expec. 
tancy? One of the cankerworms that have destroyed all 
honesty of purpose in legislation, making the whole a 
shuffle of cards, in which all play into each other’s hands, 
has been the establishment in England, Wales, and Ire- 
land. Our representatives are a league of monopolists. 
Corn laws, West India and other interests, together with 
the army and navy and the state church, have been 
merely the nominal means by which the profits of state 
craft are apportioned by those who practise it under the 
name of legislation. ‘The best way to get political re- 
form, and a representation of the people, is to deprive 
the factions of all inducements to dishonesty, and an 
or all of these may be destroyed when the people will it. 


(From the Dundee Herald.) 

We are glad to perceive that there is every likelihood 
that a new and, we hope, an effectual sort of resistance, 
will soon be made to the encrosrchments of ecclesiastical 
despotism. The consistent and talented editor of the 
Nonconformist has, in the last two or three numbers, 
urged upon dissenters the propriety of forming a con- 
vention, for the express purpose not only of defending 
the principles and privileges of dissenters, but also for 
the purpose of attacking, by every scriptural and con- 
stitutional means, the huge fabric of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation. We have not a doubt that his wishes will mect 
aready response from the dissenters of Great Britain, 
and that in a short time such a phalanx will be formed 
as will, at least, convince the despots of the established 
church that the power they have so long despised and 
trampled on, is neither so insignificant nor so supine as 
they imagine. We cannot say that such a measure has 
come too early. The encroachments of civil and eccle- 
siastical audacity have within these very few years swal 
lowed up many landmarks of liberty, and threaten, if 
no more effectual barrier be raised against them than has 
yet been done, to overwhelm the whole. It is scarcely 
necessary to adduce proofs for these assertions; they 
must be familiar to every one who has attended to the 
proceedings of parliament for a short time back. 

* * * # * 


It will not be against a poor, although an aristocratic 
and expectant army of curates, alone that they will have 
to wage war ; it will not be with a talented, although a 
rich and luxurious array of bishops, alone that they 
must contend; but with a body of men, as active, as 
determined, and as poor as themselves. The principles 
of dissent will, therefore, undergo an dadeat such as 
they have not yet endured; for it will be asked, and it 
must be answered, how much better these principles 
have made the poor man. The new race of clergy 
will point to their small stipends and their onerous la- 
bours ; they will point to the confidence with which they 
are regarded by the people, to the frequency and fami- 
liarity of their intercourse .with them, to the care they 
have over their spiritual and temporal welfare, to the 
amount of education they have imparted to the young, 
and the deeds of charity which, through their counse 
have been performed towards the old—and they wil’ 
ask, and ask too with an emphasis which will brook no 
evasion, whether the dissenting clergy can point to like 
privations, labour, zeal, and blessing. Before, therefore, 
we can expect unfettered and unleavened Christianity 
to be diffused to that extent we ardently wish, we must 
see it in that form which can be termed with propriety 
the poor man’s religion. 

* * x * * 


Is there less worldly spirit, less disposition to make the 
necessities of men the stepping stones to wealth—less 
of an overbearing disposition in masters towards servants 
—less love of pelf and power on the part of the clergy, 
and, in many instances, less luxury than are to be found 
within the establishment ? Fer our own part, we do not 
see, supposing such a thing as a convention of dissenters 
should be formed, how numbers of the dissenting clergy 
could set their faces near it. How, for instance, can any 
man, having an income of from £300 to £600 per annum, 
have the assurance to hold forth to the world, that a dis- 
senting ministry is less carnal than the priesthood of an 
establishment ? How can a clergyman, who knows not 
the tenth part of his congregation, presume to speak one 
moment of the superior character of dissenting churches 
—or how ean the man whose very soul is immersed in 
business, and who takes every advantage, and more than 
every advantage taken by him who professes to believe in 
a state creed, over his humbler fellow—how can this man 
venture to sit in a convention which will invite the ut- 
most scrutiny of its opponents? We tell dissenters, of 
every name, that unless they can show that their churches 
are the refuge of the poor and needy, that their ministers 
are more zealous, more disinterested, less proud, and less 
greedy than the priests in Ireland, or the proposed priest- 
hood in the Enflish church, their appeals will be esteemed 
but as the sounding of brass and the tinkling of cymbals. 

~ (From a Correspondent of the Edinburgh Weekly 

(Chronicle.) 

You are, no doubt, aware that a proposal of the above 
description, has been put forth in the Nonconformist 
newspaper, and that the idea has met with considerable 
favour, both in England and in this country. It is for 
the purpose of bringing the subject more fully before the 
dissenters of all denominations of Scotland, and of in- 
ducing them to go heartily a'ong with the movement, that 
I have taken the liberty of conte you this communica- 
tion. I think that dissenters in this country, both from 
their numbers, their respectability, intelligence, and in- 
fluence, and their past successful urs in resisting an 
attempt to extend the endowment of the establishment, 
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well be looked to for co-operation by our brethren 
in England, in every well devised plan for the dissolutic . 
of the unholy connexion between church and state. 
Scottish dissenters, I think, would be untrue to them- 
selves, untrue to their voluntary principles, untrue to 
their country, untrue to the Christian brethren in the 
gouth, and, above all, untrue to the undivided honour 
of the King of Zion, if they did not sincerely consider 
the proposal now made to them—and if, after mature de- 
liberation upon the plan, they did not do what in them 
lies, to carry it into execution. 


(From the Inquirer.) 

Our attention has been particularly directed by a re- 
apected correspondent to an article in a late number of 
the Nonconformist, in support of the ae gem for a con- 
yention of the opponents of established churches and 
political systems of religion, on which subject our friend 
desires to see some declaration of opinion on our part. 
We have not been inattentive to the exertions of our 
contemporary in connexion with this important subject, 
but aware that the power of a convention, to employ any 
use‘ul influence, must depend, not merely on the num- 
bers who might send representatives to it, but on their 
freedom from narrow sectarian feelings, and their right 
apprehension of the great principle of religious liberty, 
and not feeling ourselves warranted in answering for the 
discretion, as well as the zeal, of many who might be 
ready enough to come forward on such an occasion, we 
judged it better to offer no opinion until the plan should 

ave assumed a more definite form. It is on y justice to 
say, that from our contemporary himself, and-those whom 
he can influence, we have no fear of any thing which 
would disgrace an assembly brought together in the 
name of religious freedom. Our own opinion, we will 
add, is as decidedly opposed to all interference of civil 

wer with religion as his can be, and this opinion we 
fave taken every opportunity of defending and pro- 
moting. ° ° * * 

A convention, if it is to have any weight, implies that 
the number of persons holding our views is already very 
considerable, and consists of those who maintain, in 
other respects, various religious opinions, but who are 
prepared to respect each other’s rights, and to join cor- 
dially ina great common object. <A convention which 
should consist merely of independents would add little 
to the force of the testimony which that denomination 
has, for the last few years, so loudly given against 
church establishments But imagine an assembly con- 
sisting of presbyterians, and independents, and baptists, 
and quakers, and, if possible, Roman catholics also, 
many of whom cherish the same principle, and as many 
others as can be induced to join—all resolved, amidst 
their great and serious differences, to meet each other in 
the spirit of mutual kindness, to respect each other’s 
rights, and to join together in united efforts to promote 
a great and important common principle—then, indeed, 
a convention would give new strength to the cause, and 
must be regarded with respect by the public at large. 

We hardly dare hope that sch an assembly can be at 
present convened. We have had hitherto too little rea- 
son to believe in the real liberality of those who have, in 
our opinion, already manifested an intemperate zcal 
against existing institutions, and who appear, often ab- 
surdly, to miscalculate their own strength. If, however, 
it should appear that we are ripe for any useful, united 
exertion, we, on our part, are ready most heartily to join 
in it; and if there be nothing in which we can conscien- 
tiously join with others, we shall not the less persevere 
in our humble, but firm and earnest advocacy of the full 
and equal right of individuals of all possible religious 
persuasions to profess and defend their opinions, and of 
the entire separation of religion and civil government, as 
incapable of being connected with injustice and mutual 
injury. With the progress of inquiry and improvement 
we have no doubt of the prevalence of these principles. 


RIGHTS OF DISSENTERS. 
(Abridged from the Carnarvon Herald.) 


A meeting was held on Monday evening last, at 
the Tabernacle chapel, Llanrwst, to defend the rights 
of dissenters. 

The chair was taken at seven o’clock, by Lewis 
Pugh, Esq., of Dolgelley, who explained the object 
of the meeting, and made some brief remarks on the 
nature of nonconformity, and the unjust character of 
a state church. 

Mr Watter Grirritu, of Carnarvon, said he was 
a dissenter, because he considered that the state had 
no right whatever to interfere with religion ; that all 
religions patronised by the state are, of necessity, 
compulsory, and, consequently, contrary to the 
spirit of Christ’s kingdom, as explained in the New 
Testament. He considered the established church 
to be a political engine, formed to serve the state, 
under pretence of religion, and that it stands in the 
way of all reforms, whether political or canonical. 

The Rey. R. Parry, of Conway, said some people 
Lelieved that religion would die without civil law to 
support it. Others believed that religion must stand 
upon the truth and purity of its principles. ‘These 
conflicting opinions were now standing the test of 
inquiry. For the first 300 years, Christianity was 
supported by voluntary contributions. The prin- 
ciples of dissenters were those established by Christ. 
He would divide his remarks under three different 
heads, viz.:—1. Why wedissent. 2. The best means 
to diffuse the principles of dissent. 3. ‘The blessings 
which would accrue from the general success of those 
principles. We are dissenters, he observed, because 
established religions deny the uuthority of Christ, who 
is the sole and supreme head of the church ; because 
a state church denies the Bible as the rule of faith ; 
because it denies the right of private judgment ; 
because it is hypocritical and persecuting, as proved 
in the cases of Drs Pusey and Hampden; because it 
18 selfish. The Bishop of London says, ‘that dissent 
iS worse than enness.’’ Dissenters wanted 
nothing but that which the Bishop of London kindly 
allowed them, because he could not help it, viz., 
being left in the hands of God. Blackstone had 
proved the power of the legislature to dissolve the 
Union of church and state. The means to diffuse 
their principles were, for every one to draw his creed 

m the Bible ; to carry its precepts into practice ; 
and declare his convictions at all times, and at all 

es. Discussion was the right way. It was 


stronger than the sword. Cobden in oe 
O’Connell in Ireland, and Chalmers in Scotland, had 
all proved this; and the defeat of Sir James Graham's 
bill also proved the strength of discussion. The 
result of the dissolution of church an@ siate would 
be a personal blessing to the Queen, by giving her a 
free conscience, instead of binding her as the head 
of four different creeds. 

The Rey. W. Cateprryn Winiiams, of Carnarvon, 
said it was difficult to decide what state of religion 
to choose, because the state religion in Scotland was 
6 rer 5 in Canada Roman catholicism, in 

ingland episcopalianism, and in India idolatry ; and 
that all these different creeds and $. ~*~ 
ported by the same government. 
right, and this showed at once the} SUld not 
state religion. The law of the la had ne 
whatever to do with religion. Hothi 
civil magistrate to defend our reputa 
perty, and our lives, but not to med 
religion. Dissenters, he said, had a righ 
with the state religion of this country, 
were under the burden, like other of he 
subjects, and if the powers that be weg to take 
away the burden from their shoulders, the @tssenters 
would no more oppose episcopalianism than they did 
methodism, or any other ism. If there were men of 
talent and attainments in the church, why could not 
they live by their talent, as the dissenting ministers 
did; but if there were nothing but vermin and 
hungry wolves in the church, that had no qualifi- 
cation whatever for their office, the sooner 
the union between church and state was severed 
the better. He affirmed that every civil establish- 
ment of religion was of a persecuting nature. 
After reading and commenting upon a petition on 
the subject presented by Mr Hume to the House of 
Commons, Mr Witu1ams observed, that the greatest 
number of the clergy in Wales were totally unfit 
for their office; that they knew nothing about reli- 
gion, nor cared anything; that they werc to all in- 
tents and purposes men of the world; that many of 
them, who were placed as pastors in populous Welsh 
districts, were not versed in the Welsh language, 
and that they disfigured it most dreadfully; that 
there was no resemblance whatever between the 
churches founded by Paul and the other apostles, 
and the church established by the law of the lon in 
this country ; that the present herd of clergy could 
not be the successors of the apostles, because the 
apostles went about doing good; that they never 
resided in princely palaces, with livery servants in 
attendance, nor rode in carriage and four, nor had 
they se at. to do with the senate of Rome; that 
the civil powers were against Christ and his apostles ; 
that the Saviour was condemned by the ecclesiastical 
court, and died a martyr to that religion which he 
established through the merits of his own blood ; 
that Paul and his brethren never attended balls, and 
assemblies ; never got drunk, knew nothing about 
card-playing, fox-hunting, nor tithe-setting meet- 
ings ; that if there was any apostolic successorship, 
it must be that of Judas Iscariot, because they, like 
him, were over-fond of money; that that was all 
they cared about; that a poor sinner, in humble cir- 
cumstances, was allowed to approach the Saviour of 
the world, and to converse with him with regard to 
the things that pertained to the salvation of his soul, 
but was that slewa by the bishops of these days ? 
Mr Williams concluded his most powerful speech by 


, 


TMs were ~ 
of 


- alluding to the failure, on the part of the clergy of 


that neighbourhood, to muster a meeting in favour of 
their church. 

The meeting referred to was on behalf of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
parts, which took place on the 25th ult., at Llanrwst, 
when not a single individual attended, with the ex- 
ception of about a dozen clergy, and the parish clerk : 
whilst hundreds attended the present meeting ; thus 
affording a strong proof of the popularity of dissent, 
and the unpopularity of the established church in 
Wales. 

The following resolutions were carried without a 
dissenitient voice :— 

‘1, That the kingdom of Christ is a_ spiritual 
kingdom. 

‘© 2. That his kingdom is to be supported by voluntary 
contributions only. 

‘3. That our duty as Christians is to use all legal 
means to hasten the happy time when the church of 
Christ will enjoy perfect freedom.”’ 


The chapel was crowded to excess in every corner, 
and hundreds were obliged to return from the door 
for want of room. 


East Loxnpon Retuiaiovs Janertry Society. — 
Among the first fruits of the agitation against the 
Factories bill in the metropolis, is the establishment 
of a socicty under the above say ropes for the 
eastern division ofthe metropolis. This socicty has 
adopted as its fundamental principle, ‘* That to legis. 
late on matters of religion, is not in the power of 
civil government, inasmuch as such interference in- 
vades both the rights of man and the prerogatives of 
God.’ Among the committee we find the names of 
Revds J. Carlile, J. H. Hinton, M.A., A. Reed, 
D.D., C. Stovel, J. Davis; and Messrs Crellin, 
Dunn, G. Offor, and J. Hooper. A public meeting 
will shortly be held for the purpose of introducing 
the claims of the society in a more public manner to 
the notice of the friends of the voluntary principle. 
The following is the address just issued by the so- 


' ciety :—- 


ADDRESS. 

‘Tue circumstances of the times loudly summon 
the friends of religious freedom to decisive and 
united action. They have recently been called to. 
defend their rights as men, and as Christians, from 
one of the most formidable invasions with which 
they have ever been threatened ; and although they 


| 
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have wn sd succeeded in repelling the attack, they 
are already menaced with new rs, and can dis- 
cern in the aspect of the times the elements of future 
conflict. Instead, therefore, of relapsing into a 
state ofinaction, it becomes an obvious duty to ex- 
ercise greater vigilance in guarding against any re- 
newed attempt at aggression, and to be prepared to 
offer the most strenuous resistance. 

‘Nor is this all that is demanded of them at the 
present juncture. However unwelcome may be the 
reflection, it cannot be concealed that, to their own 
apathy, in a great degree, are to be attributed most 

the attacks to which they have been subject. The 
wanmgsity of at once adopting a more detinite and 
ous line of policy than has hitherto been pur- 
» is daily becoming more apparent. Recent 
mts have engendered a deep conviction, that it is 
. the bolder avowal and more systematic advocacy 
of their principles that they must look for the pre- 
servation and extension of their religious liberties. 
It was under the influence of this sentiment that a 
large and respectable public meeting, convened in 
the east of London during the late struggle against 
the Factories Education bill, was led to take mea- 
sures for the formation of the society which now so- 
licits public attention and support. ~ 

“The fundamental principle upon which this so- 
ciety has been established, and upon which all its 
operations will be based, is—‘ That it is not within 
the province of civil government to legislate on mat- 
ters of religion, inasmuch as such interference in- 
vades both the rights of man and the prerogatives ot 
God.’ The objects designed by its formation, are to 
promulgate this principle, and to labour to secure its 
practical recognition; or, in other words, to pre- 
serve unimpaired the measure of religious liberty 
which we already possess, and by rendering that 
liberty complete, to give it increased stability. 

“To accomplish the first of these objects, it is 
proposed to watch with vigilance the proceedings of 
the legislature—to resist, as well insidious encroach - 
ments upon our rights, as acts of more open hostility 
——to endeavour to prevent the imposition of church 
rates in the various parishes comprised within the 
sphere of the society's operations—to afford advice 
and assistance, as far as practicable, to those who 
may suffer from ecclesiastical intolerance ; and gene- 
rally, to take cognisance of, and oppose all measures 
by which the rights of conscience may be in any way 
invaded. 

But, while standing on the defensive, we have a 
far higher end in view. In accordance with our 
fundamental principle, it will be our object to labour 
unceasingly until the alliance now subsisting be- 
tween the church and the state shall be completely 
and for ever dissolved. For this purpose we shall 
seck, by the circulation of tracts and other publica- 
tions, by public meetings, and the delivery of lec- 
tures, and by all legitimate means, to produce in the 
minds of the public the conviction that state patron- 
age, so far from advancing —_—, does but corrupt 
and enslave it; that national religious establish- 
ments, however modilied, are incompatible with the 
existence of perfect civil and religious freedom, and 
must inevitably prove the fruitful source of discord, 
of persecution, and of injustice; and that the real 
power and moral beauty of Christianity can never be 
fully developed until it is completely emancipated 
from all state interference and control. We shall 
labour to this end, not at distant intervals, or merely 
when our religious liberties are assailed, but unre- 
mittingly seizing every available opportunity of im- 

arting information to those whoare either altogether 
ignorant of, or but imperfectly acquainted with 
our principles, and of urging upon such as admit 
their truth, the obligation and necessity of consist- 
ently adhering to them in practice. 

“In avowing these as our designs, both defensive 
and aggressive, we explicitly repudiate the use of 
any but peaceful and constitutional means for their 
accomplishment. We are anxious, not for the sub- 
version of order, but for the establishment of truth ; 
and, while we will never cease to demand our own 
inalienable rights, we will ever scrupulously respect 
the rights of others. We aim neither at the de- 
struction of the church of England, nor the spoliation 
of her just revenues, requiring only that she be se- 
parated from the state, and be placed upon a level 
with other denominations. ) | 

‘‘We wish to be identified with no religious sect 
or political party, while we desire to number among 
our supporters, none who do not fully recognise our 
principles and cordially sympathise with us in om 
aims. ‘To all such we respectfully but earnestly ap- 
peal for personal and pecuniary support. We are 
not unmindful of the magnitude of the evil which 
we seek to remove ; but this, so far from appalling 
us, constitutes but an additional incentive to im- 
mediate activity. The triumph of our principles 
may be distant; but our faith in their truth assures 
us that it is certain, while the events of each suc. 
ceeding day not only impel us to go forward, but bid 
us God-speed in our great and holy undertaking. 

On behalf of the committec, 
CHARLES REED, ? Honorary 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, § Secretaries. 
Sepl. 1st, 1843. 


ae 


CrrcULATION oF THE Senrprunes.--Dr Adam 
Thomson has met with much encouragement in at- 
tempting to extend the sale of the Bibles of the Scot- 
tish board at Belfast. He attended a few days agoa pub- 
lic meeting, over which the Rev. Dr Hanna presided, 
supported by the Rev. Dr Edgar, Rev. Josiah Wil- 
son, and others. Inthe course of his remarks, Dr 
Thomson stated that, with regard to the monopoly 
which was held by the Queen's printers in Scotland, 
of which he had already complained, he stated that 
the patent was granted, not only to the parties them- 
selves, but to their descendants, whether male or 
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: and. asa proof of the bad effects of such 
aoe, Sir David Hunter Blair, one of the pa- 
tentees, acknowledged that, besides paying £800 a 
year to the manager of his concern, and high salaries 
to various other officials, he himself drew about 
£10,000 annually from the monopoly of the Bible. 
This enormous sum, as the rev. gentleman said to Lord 
Melbourne, was ‘‘ drained from the pockets of the 
poorer classes ; for it was them who principally read 
the Bible, it was them who bought the Bible, and it 
was principally the poor who were saved by the 
Bible.”’ o show the gross absurdity of the plea 
that was set up by the monopolists, that the p 
was an effectual check against spurious edition&ent 


the sacred scriptures, he (Dr T.) mentioned th of 


there was no bond on them whatever for correctnes® 
and such was the state of things then, that any printe 


or bookseller was at liberty to —_ an edition of 


what was called the authorised version of the Bible, 
provided there was a certain number of notes ap- 
pended to it; and it mattered not whether the notes 
were culled from ‘‘Hume’s History,” from ‘ Gib- 
bon’s Roman Empire,” from ‘ Volney’s Ruins of 
Empires,” or even from the writings of the arch- infidel 
Tom Paine. At the conclusion of Dr Thomson’s 
most powerful and effective address, Dr Edgar said 
that, as he had the honour of opening the meeting, 
he would claim the honour of closing it; which, in 
justice to his own feelings, and, he was sure, those 
of the meeting, he could not do otherwise than by 
moving what he was sure would be carried by accla- 
mation— 

“That this meeting express to Dr Thomson their sincere 
thanks for the satisfaction, profit, and delight, which his state- 
ments have afforded them; their deep sympathy with him in the 
long and severe trials to which he has been exposed; their ad- 
iniration of the talent, perseverance, Christian spirit, and zeal, 
which he has so eminently displayed in the great enterpri®® ; 
and their heartfelt gratitude to God for the triumphant success 
with which he has been pleased to crown his labours.” 

The motion, having been seconded by Mr Robinson, 
a gentleman from England, was carried with im- 
mense enthusiasm. 


Parson Puitpotts aAGAin.—Surely there never 


was a minister of the church of England so much 


troubled with a rebellious congregation as the son of 
our worthy diocesan. On the Sunday before last he 
hb notice to his congregation, in the church of 

tokeinteignhead, that he intended to commence 
collecting the offertory on the following Sabbath, 


.and, at the same time, made many pious and well- 


meaning remarks on the benetit that would accrue 
to the souls of those who gave their alms on that 
occasion. Accordingly, on the following Sunday, 
he descended from the pulpit to read the sentences 
— to be read while the money is bein 
collected, no doubt expecting that his remarks ha 
had considerable effect upon his congregation ; but 
the poor man was doomed to mortification—the 
whole of the naughty people, with the exception of 
two old ladies, immediately walked out of the church. 
— Western Times. 


Tue Duke AnD Dr Pusry.—We may as well al- 
lude to a circumstance which has, we are informed, 
been positively stated to have occurred, by a clergy- 
man in Westminster, who, from his position in so- 
ciety, is very likely to be accurately informed. The 
circumstance to which we allude is as follows :— 
That the recent condemnation of Dr Pusey was not 
the mere individual act of the vice-chancellor for the 
time being ; but that Dr Wynter, before he ventured 
on that decisive step, laid the whole matter before 
his superior (the Duke of Wellington, chancellor of 
the university). The reply of the Chancellor was, 
we hear, given with his grace’s usual brevity and 
decision. ‘* He must rvecant, or he must be silenced.”’ 
This fact, which we are inclined to believe is strictl 
true, furnishes some explanation of the delay which 
took place, and of the silence preserved as to what 
was transacted during that delay. The truth we 
apprehend to be, that the fullest opportunity was 
given to Dr Pusey to retract his erroneous state- 
ments, and that it was only on his resolute contu- 
macy that the sentence was passed and promulgated. 
— Record. 


‘THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
FINANCIAL STATE OF THE FrEE Cuurcu.—We are 
in the midst of great and undoubted difficulties, and 
it is by a very obvious arithmetic that we explain 


them. It is true that the reported amount, both of 


the direct and associational donations, is upwards of 
£160,000 ; but it must be recollected, that more than 
three-fourths of these, and more especially of the 
latter, is retained in the localities in which they have 
been raised, for the building of their own churches, 
and not sent up to the central fund at all. The 
truth is, that the sum of £50,724 7s. 2d. is all that 
has been remitted to Edinburgh, and that burdened, 
too, to such an extent with reservations in favour of 
particular churches, that it were unwise to calculate 
on more than the free amount of £30,000 wherewith 
to aid the erection of churches in the poorer and 
more destitute localities of Scotland. It is in these 
circumstances that the building committee do not 
fee] themselves warranted to hold out more than the 
allowance of 6s. a sitting to each church, and that 
only if built in a style so economical as to cost not 
more than 1ds. a sitting on the whole. Suppose the 
average accommodation of the churches which re- 
quired this aid to be 600 sittings, then each church 
would receive £150; and by 200 such churches, 
the whole sum of £30,000 would be exhausted.— 
Monthly Statement, just published, and subscribed 
Thomas Chalmers. 


Nova Scotta.—The Synod of Nova Scotia in con- 
nexion with the church of Scotland, we believe, 


meets next week; and we understand that a deed of 


separation from. the established church will be 
passed, and that a majority of the members will de- 


clare their adherence to the free presbyterian church. 
We doubt not that our readers will be anxiously 
waiting to hear of the proceedings of the two Syncds 
at their approaching mecting, as likely to have a 
most important influence upon the interests of pres- 
byterianism in this province.—Presbyterian. 


Lorp RopEN AND THE Frer Cuurcn OF SCOTLAND. 
—The Rev. James Shields, of Newry, acknowledges 
to have received the sum of £10 from Lord Roden 
towards the “ Building Fund of the Free Church of 
Scotland.”’ 


= + gp Eprxpurcu.—On Monday the 
x RESRYIPN? “verend body decided against the re- 
97th ult., this rg’ council. They decline to hold a 
port of the to the council relative to the reduction 
nt ches, and hold to the doctrine that 

Sound to provide pastoral superinten- 


whole body of the people. 
€rence _ CWorresponde nee. 
“ity, 


__o the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sirn— Deeply sympathising with a in your 
efforts to promote the establishment of political, civil, 
and more especially religious, liberty, and feeling that 
ignorance in both the working and middle classes is one 
of the chief hindrances thereto in this country, I am 
induced to send you the following suggestions as a 
the means that may be assistant to its removal; shoul 
you deem them worthy of notice, you are at liberty to 
make use of them in any way you think proper. The 
first thing I have to propose, is the publication of tracts 
on the following subjects (with any others that expe- 
rience may suggest), and their circulation as the sequel 
will explain :—lIst. On the importance of good govern- 
ment in the state, as well as in the family; showing 
that the good effects of the latter may be almost neu- 
tralised by the want of it in the former. 2nd. On the 
absolute necessity of having the government of the 
state under popular control, with the consequences of 
its not being so. 3rd. The only means by which this 
can be accomplished, viz.—complete suffrage, vote by 
ballot, triennial parliaments, and equal electoral dis- 
tricts. 4th. The great crime of neglecting to use the 
electoral franchise, when it is already possessed, ac- 
cording to the best of our judgment, for the interests of 
our fellow countrymen and the world at large; and con- 
sequently the great sin of offering or receiving a bribe 
for our vote, or by treating or intimidation, improperly 
influencing another to vote contrary to his judgment. 
5th. The importance of placing in all corporate and 
all public offices men favourable to political, civil, and 
religious liberty. 6th. The injustice and impolicy of all 
monopolies, and the advantages of free trade. 7th. The 
injustice and folly of an established church. 8th. The 
injustice and folly of any but defensive wars. 9th. The 
injustice and folly of our present mode of raising the 
public revenue. 10th. The great want of reform in our 
civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical laws. These are among 
the chief topics on which the people greatly need infor- 
mation; these subjects want to be treated in a popular 
manner by illustrations in each department that will 
bring the matter home to the bosom of the cottager as 
well as to the man of better circumstances. 

The next important matter is the securing the circu- 
lation of these tracts, and of their being read. This I 
propose to accomplish in the following manner:—In 
every town and village in the kingdom, where it is pos- 
sible, establish an association for the circulation of useful 
knowledge, whose business it should be to collect money 
for the purchase of the tracts, and superintend their dis- 
tribution, subject to the following rules:—Each member 
of the association to have a district assigned to him, such 
as he can conveniently atteud to; to be supplied with a 
copy of each tract from the depository, as they are pub- 
lished, which he is to lend to any person in his own dis- 
trict, desirous, or willing, or promising, to read and re- 
turn them; to lend only one tract to the same person at 
the same time, and that only for one week ; when a tract 
is returned, to lend another, if desired, and so on till all 
are read. By that time, it is hoped, a spirit of inquiry will 
be excited, and a desire for knowledge established, to 
meet which the parties must be requested to subscribe a 
penny per week; this, with gratuitous subscriptions, 
would be sufficient to establish, in a shoit time, a good 
and extensive circulating library of useful knowledge on 
all subjects, from which a never-ceasing demand for in- 
formation might be supplied. It will at once strike your 
intelligent mind what an infinite variety of good would 
flow from thus inducing a habit of reading among the 
masses. Should it appear to you, as it does to me,a 
practicable plan, inasmuch as it would be attended with 
comparatively little trouble and little expense, I shall 
leave you to commend it to the public, in any manner 
you may think fit, subscribing myself, 

Yours most respectfully, 
Ipswich, August 25, 1843. FRANCIS DOGGETT. 


N.B. It is by the above method we are supplying the 
poor with religious instruction in our own town, and I 
cannot see why instruction on any other matter impor- 
tant for all persons to know should not be supplied by 
the same or similar machinery. 


ANTI-STATE-CHURCH CONVENTION. 


To the Editor of the Noneonformist. 

“ Nonconformists must boldly move forward, as a Lody, to 
take permanent possession of the ground of nonconforming 
principles.” 

Dear Sirn—Delighted as I have often been at your 
lucid and manly vindications of the great principles of 
Christian freedom, I have felt a peculiar interest in the 
definite and practical shape in which you have recently 
presented them. 


A general congress of dissenters, assembled for the 


“Selemn purpose of stating and recommending the laws of 


Christ’s kingdom, and urging, as a necessary and impe- 
rative result, the separation of every religious commu- 
nity in the empire from the alliance and control of the 
civil power, would inevitably produce great and salutary 
results. It would be a most instructive phenomenon in 
the present transition-state of our social economy, and 
one that could not fail to make lasting impressions on 
the nation’s mind. 

Though I cannot add anything to the many and irre- 
sistible appeals that have appeared in your columns cqn- 
cerning the general importance of such a convention, yet 
as you have invited correspondence on the subject, and 


as it is one of peculiar interest to an Irish dissenter I 
venture to offer your readers a few remarks. ; 

It is not sufficiently understood, either by dissenters 
or their opponents, that the separation of church and 
state is a measure fraught with incalculable benefit to 
all. It is frequently treated by both as a dissenters’ 
question—as a scheme calculated to benefit one class. or 
several sections of the community, by sacrificing the in- 
terests of others. Very many amiable and pious church. 
men allow themselves to mistake the question by re- 
garding it merely as a subject of nonconformist contro. 
versy, and confounding it with questions of peculiar 
forms of church government. Dissenters, also, endea- 
vour to justify themselves in neglecting to agitate this 
question, by alleging that their friends in the establish- 
ment would regard such a proceeding as an act of direct 
and unquestionable hostility. 

How desirable, then, is it for the interests of peace and 
truth, that all parties should be impressed with a con 
sideration of the religious advantages that would flow to 
all from the separation of church and state. Let dissen- 
ters unite to declare and to prove to their episcopalian 
fellow subjects that one great advantage of the separa- 
tion would be the rescue of episcopacy itself from cor- 
ruption and degradation. Let them show the members 
of the establishment that episcopacy does not require 
support from the woolsack, the budget, or the throne. 
Let them put in capitals, before the nation’s eyes, the 
simple proposition, that the interests of episcopacy would 
be better promoted by honest and conscientious epis 
copalians sustaining and working out their own ecclesi- 
astical policy than it can possibly be, while Roman ca- 
tholics, dissenters, and infidels, have the right and the 
power to legislate for the episcopal church. 

Let dissenters urge these considerations on the minds 
of their friends in the establishment, showing them the 
ag and peril in which their position places the 
argest section of British protestantism, and pointing for 
corroboration to the spread of Puseyism, the increase of 
popery, and the disastrous measures announced and 
adopted by ruling politicians; and surely the demonstra- 
tion must tell on the conscience and common sense of 
British protestants. 

The meeting and proceedings of the proposed conyen- 
tion would be invested with incalculable importance, in 
reference to the interests of religious liberty in Ireland. 

No sagacity can foretell the issue of present move- 
ments in this country. The horoscope of Irish destiny 
is not in human hands; and it would be ridiculous to 
attempt, on merely political or purely religious calcula- 
tions, to give the oracle of the destiny of Ireland's self- 
emancipated millions. You have recently expressed 
yourself, in terms indicating genuine liberality and 
judicious discrimination, concerning the peculiar evils 
and distressing difficulties connected with Ireland’s agi- 
tation. One thing is certain. Nothing could more 
effectually direct the movement of Ireland’s mind, than 
distinct and impressive statements, followed by practical 
movements, on the subject of religious and civil liberty. 
All parties in Ireland require these statements, and are 
prepared for these movements. The members of the 
established church—worried by the political opposition of 
Roman catholics; annoyed by the occasional, though 
feeble, assaults of dissenters ; and puzzled and alarmed 
at the progress of Puseyism—must have their attention 
arrested, and their judgment impressed, by such move- 
ments. The Roman catholic population, whose formerly 
inert masses have been heaved up to the daylight regions 
of thought and feeling by political agitation and moral 
reform, require and invite the most prompt and vigorous 
efforts for their enlightenment on these vital questions of 
social relationship. 

The presbyterians have caught the contagion of rage 
from recent movements in Scotland; and, though still 
binding themselves to the wheels of the state waggon, by 
the golden chain of regium donum, they have recently 
been doing eminent service to the cause of religious 
willinghood. 

The Wesleyans are daily becoming more and more in- 
fluenced by liberal sentiments ; and, from the instructive 
example of their English brethren, aided by the into- 
lerant opposition of the established clergy here, they are 
rapidly forming themselves into a firm phalanx of 
avowed and uncompromising voluntaries. And the dis- 
senters, distinctively so called, have recently made some 
important movements in advance. They have—to use. 
the words of one of their own champions, recently 
repeated by your able contemporary, the Christian 
Examiner—thrown off an incubus, raised the standard of 
rig and pledged themselves to their great princi- 
ples. 

Thus, dear sir, the different religious parties in Ireland 
stand at the present hour. Who can tell the results of 
social happiness, that may follow from the efforts of the 
proposed convention, among such a people, and at such 
a crisis? Let me advise and intreat that Ireland be 
taken into all your calculations on this important sub- 
ject. 

The happiness and stability of the empire depend, in a 
great degree, on the position occupied by Ireland on 
ecclesiastical questions. How important, then, that 
every ray of light, now floating in the separate spheres 
of protestant nonconformity, should be collected into a 
focus, that their united radiance may shed a flood of 
clear and steady light through the singularly refractive 
medium of the politico-religious atmosphere of Ireland. 
Oh! sir, let Ireland’s heart be wooed and won, by 
themes of liberty and tones of love; and soon a host of 
moral freemen shall stand forth to vindicate the rights of 
conscience, to preserve the integrity of the empire, and 
to maintain the stability of the throne. 

Sincerely hoping that a general convention of earnest, 
a uncompromising nonconformists may soon be 
held, I am, dear sir, most truly, in the cause of Christian 
freedom, 

Yours, 

Treland. A. B.C 

P.S. Allow me to suggest that all the proceedings of 
the convention be published in the leading Irish news- 
papers—at least in the Warder and the Nation. 


Bap Prosrecr ror tHe Wuics.—It is not in 
turning out the present ministers, that we see the 
greatest difficulty. The thing would be done in s!x 
months, if the country saw before it a party ready to 
take their places, for the purpose of carrying out 
some well detined course of policy, promising relief 
to the country. But we are obliged to confess that 
the liberal opposition have not yet acquired the con- 


fidence which Sir Robert Peel has lost.—Morning 
Chronicle, 
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The Complete Suffrage (Mobement. 


The council of the National Complete Suffrage 
Union met at their office, 37, Waterloo street, Bir- 
mingham, on Monday afternoon. 

Letters were read from Northampton, Manches- 
ter, Alnwick, Bungay, Worksop, Daventry, Wood- 
bridge, Ashburton, Kettering, Markinch, Buckley, 


and Exeter. 

NorTHAMPTON.—From Northampton, the Rey. T. 
J. White writes :— 

“My DEAR Str—Strangers with old truths, but a new way of 
telling them, must be successful—and Mr Thomas Beggs’s truths, 
told as they were with manly grace and firmness, have been suc- 
cessful here. We feel much revived at his visit, and are sure 
good must result. We are busy with municipal candidates, and 
have had some practical intercourse with the whigs. Strange 
that the majority upon whom our committces have waited should 
all declare they are convinced we are right, but are not prepared 
to act—but we mean to test them thoroughly. The time has 
come when we should intrench ourselves behind truth and prin- 
ciple—these have ever been found impregnable, and we mean to 
try them, to trust them. 

“ There is positively a hopefulness about our position almost 
unequalled in these days of gloom. The very confession that we 
are right, is an argument why we should aim to carry out our 

rinciples—there is no appeal from this—our policy is to hold 
Conk, and doggedly and tenaciously dispute, inch by inch, our 
point, enlightening the public by all means, in order that they 
may perceive who the partiesare wholettories into power. The 
very tactics of both parties, whigs and tories, if once denounced 
boldly by working men, if once exposed by the body who are 
used as tools to further the base interests of each in elections, 
would prostrate them at once—but present gain, Gehazi like, 
these men seck. There is no high, noble, or magnanimous 
feeling evinced by those men, but that petty selfishness, that for 
present gratification sells the future with all its hopes and its 
prospects. This is an evil we must attack—this is a state of 
things we must urge men to tear themselves away from. Sober 
hours are hours of thought ; and determination, if unmarred by 
the everlasting craving of a debased taste, wou'd take steps of 
decision against this darkest of all systems, by which robbery the 
most skilful and ‘the most vile, because of its limitless and re- 
lentless character, is perpetrated. 

“ Our activity, our consecutive meetings, our order and quiet, 
are more mysterious to the whig party, than anything ever heard 
of; itis so utopian and airy—they fight tories with the same 
weapons tories contend against them. But we simplify our in- 
tentions—tell them we neither bribe nor intimidate—neither 
threaten nor promise—neither pay taxes nor remove goods—in 
fact, denounce all their modes of warfare, because dishonest and 
unjust. Tracts and newspapers, lectures and discussions, en- 
lighten our members; and additions are made at every meeting 
to our body, both from electors and non-electors ; so that, like 
Leonidas and his band, though we may tire in the fight, yet 
shall we make ourselves felt, even if opposed by an army dense 
as that of Xerxes. 

‘ Treland is legally convulsed; every ramification is threatened 
with singular tact and daring skill, and yet the law is not broken, 
The organisation is so perfect, and the tone of moral feeling so 
high, that what her people want is all but attained. Itis this, then, 
that we want—organisation, centralisation. Wheu we wanted 
the newspaper stamp duty abolished, we wrote for it, spoke for 
it, and worked by bodies for it ; working men were seen in bodies 
and urged to form trades’ union societies, for the utter abolition 
of that exaction ; true, at the same time, there were bold spirits 
who, because it was a bad law, broke it—but these availed less 
than the array of public opinion, and the centralisation of effort. 
I wish there could be a specific council or convention called to 
devise and organise some plan {»r waiting upon, or writing to, 
liberal members of parliament, for obtaining names of good and 
eligible men, and publishing them as candidates for future elec- 
tions; for raising money in the same way as the Corn Law 
League, which should be devoted to the elections, where our 
men are the candidates, so that, without cost to them, we may 
contest every vacant borough at least. Petition and remons- 
trance in the house will do no good; our battle is to be fought 
out of the house; and popular enthusiasm will do much, but 
there must be picked constituencies to whom we must especially 
apply ourselves; for if we can elect twenty men, good and true, 
twenty men will make themselves felt embarrassing the govern- 
ment, forty will elicit sympathy and inquiry; sixty will stop 
the present system and reduce the whole to a parley, and procure 
concessions. The time is suited for such an enterprise, and 
chartists and suffragists will enter readily into the work; names 
will be dropped for the sake of the object, and cool-headed and 
deliberate, without rash impetuosity or threat, the whigs will take 
part in the great measure. It is not because the middle classes 
are not suflering—or that they really expect relief, because they 
are allied to, and are found supporting, the whigs—but that they 
think we are too insignificant, and too much like a rope of sand 
to be trusted in this eventful crisis; hence the importance of 
Cornwall being united with John o’Groat’s, and Suffolk with 
Sussex, and all with a common centre, that like the well concen- 
trated efforts of improved gunnery, we may bring our moral ar- 
tillery to bear upon any place at theshortest notice. This would 
also open a way to our great cotton lords’ heads, because it 
would materially affect their pockets, and meet their often-urged 
objection that the people are not fit for liberty, or the extension 
of the suffrage, because not educated; each place then return- 
ing a suffrage candidate, would be the self-educated, and would 
be found so exhibiting that education, as to contradict the ca- 
lumny; for be it known, the work of returning a suffrage candi- 
date involves none of the brawls and excesses so common among 
the elections of both the great political sections of the aristo- 
cracy; and if it were possible to get rid of the ponderous ma- 
chinery, and the interference of officials, noiseless as the beauti- 
ful sun, and equally bright in the moral world, would be the 
result. 

But I must forbear, you will be weary of ine as a correspon- 
dent. If I have thrown out anything tangible, take hold of it— 
if unworthy, reject it. Iam no dogmatiser, but simply live to 
be humbly useful in any way my fellow-men should think fit. 

‘‘T aim, dear sir, yours very truly, 
“THOMAS J. WHITE, Northampton. 
“ Mr James H. Wilson, 37, Waterloo street, Birmingham.” 


A.Lnwick.— An anonymous correspondent, in a 
letter dated Alnwick, August 25th, thus addresscs 
the council :-— 


« 4Inwick, August 25th, 1843. 

“The Chairman said, at the last monthly general meeting of 
your union, the great difficulty was to procure properly qualified 
complete suffrage candidates. Are we to infer from this remark 
of the chairman’s that the property qualification is the main 
obstacle in the way of procuring candidates? But in Scotland 
no such qualification is required. Would it not, therefore, be 
wiser for the union to concentrate their principal efforts towards 
the constituencies of that country, including, also, as many of 
the English boroughs as, upon duly authoritative inquiry, they 
might entertain reasonable hopes of carrying? Let only a few 
individuals be returned to Parliament, who will faithfully repre- 
sent the working classes, because belonging to their order—prove 
your sincerity after this fashion, and fear not for the progress of 
complete suffrage principles. Depend upon it, if the council 
aim at too general results in the forthcoming election, they will 
undertake a task far beyond the adequate means of their rising 
strength, which will, of necessity, require a number of rig 
helps, ere they can hope to wage a successful conflict with both 
the great aristocratic factions. May not the representation of 
the counties, under the operation of the vile Chandos clause, be 
Virtually considered part and parcel of their domains, as their 
parks and game preserves are, and must continue so until the 
farmers are freed from the present servile condition of feudal 
tenures by a system of long and equitable leases, and a fair 
adjustment of rents under free trade principles. At all events 
the council need never expect to realise any substantial good 
until the county constituencies are protected by the ballot ; and 
to this the whigs are opposed. It seems worthy of opinion 
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whether we ought to limit our efforts in the Commons to an 
annual introduction merely of the “ Bill of Rights,” without 
endeavouring to rectify some of those gross inequalities in re- 
presentation which that blundering Reform bill originated. For 
example, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Paisley, each with a population 
of from 50,000 to 60,000, have only each but one member ; whilst 
several of the small boroughs in England, with a population of 
4,000, return each two members. How could any Parliament 
refuse to redress such an anomaly, by subtracting from the 
lesser and adding to the greater? I hate purposely selected 
Scotch towns to make good the argument advanced in the out- 
set of this communication. Would the country reap no benefit 
from spirited discussions, all tending to exhibit the glaring 
informalities of whig legislation? Assuredly, in the hands of 
such a resolute member as Mr Wallace, the evil in question 
could not long be maintained on our statute book, The unfor- 
tunate removal of George Grote, Esq., from Parliament, which 
every honest radical must deeply deplore, has deprived us of a 
regular motion and division on the question of the ballot; and 
yet, who will deny that a House of Commons, fairly chosen by 
the ballot, would either give us the very bill we are striving for, 
or something closely approximating it. We ought to pursue a 
different line of tactics, by apportioning to half-a-dozen members 
(who shall have joined the union) each a separate element of the 
bill, upon which he should ground a distinet motion, and 
invariably take the sense of the House by a division. In this 
manner, we might also note which section of the bill received 
the most support in-doors, and so regulate better our proceedings 
without. Public attention, likewise, would be stimulated during 
the entire session, instead of being limited to the sole motion of 
that distinguished and patriotic member, Mr Sharman Crawford, 
which once disposed of, all interest is at an end. 

“As friends to the cause are invited to forward suggestions, I 
venture upon the following :—Appeal to the nation for a vote of 
confidence, and at once proceed to raise a fund for defraying the 
expenses of suffrage candidates when returned to Parliament. 
The English have an omnipotent belief in the agency of money, 
and never count a cause for anything until it can throw some 
weight into the scales. Moreover, how do you hope otherwise 
to gain honest representatives? Do this, and our class rulers 
Will begin to believe us in right good earnest. Mark the pro- 
gress of the League since they asked for £60,000. 

* To the Secretary of the Complete Suffrage Union.” 

The other letters were of a very encouraging 
character. 3 . 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS, 

The council, after some conversation on the sub- 
ject of the forthcoming municipal elections in No- 
vember, unanimously resolved to issue the following 
address :— 


* To the Municipal Electors of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 

“Frntow CountryMen—The November elections 
are approaching, and the Council of the National 
Complete Suffrage Union would respectfully press on 
your consideration the course of conduct which, in 
their judgment, you ought to pursue on that impor- 
tant occasion. 

** Municipal councils exert a powerful interest on 
the politics of the nation. Let your aim be to se- 
cure the return of such candidates to your respective 
municipal boards, as are not only qualified to repre- 
sent your local interests, but who hold the principles 
of complete suffrage, and are prepared to take an ac- 
tive part in the efforts now making to obtain the ex. 
tinction of class legislation. 

‘* The services of honest and right-minded town 
councillors are, at the present moment, of the most 
vital importance in their respective localities. Ina 
few instances in England, the advocates of complete 
suffrage have been refused the use of public build- 
ings for the purpose of expounding and enforcing 
their principles, In many others the case has been 
precisely the reverse. The Council trust that the 
bare mention of this fact will be sufficient of itself, to 
prove a stimulus to the friends of equal rights to 
seek, by moral and peaceful means, to purify and 
liberalise our municipal bodies. 

‘‘In adopting and carrying out this course of con- 
duct, you will no doubt be met with the inquiry, 
‘What have town councils to do with complete suf- 
frage?’ The obvious reply to such objectors is, 
Town councils are, or ought to be, the bul- 
warks of British freedom. For the most part they 
control our police establishments; and the local 
magistracy, nominated as they are by the town 
councils, sit in judgment on cases involving, to a 
great extent, the civil and social interests of the 
community. . 

‘‘In conclusion, the Council would again urge the 
necessity of carrying properly qualified complete suf- 
frage candidates through the poll. They have the 
utmost faith in the inherent power of the principles 
on which the Union is based, but they are not in- 
sensible to the fact, that to do those principles full 
justice, other qualifications than a mere adherence 
to them are indispensable to their practical triumph. 
This, however, the Council leave with confidence 
with the friends of the full, fair, and free represen- 
tation of the people. 

‘On behalf of the Council, 
“JOSEPH STURGE, Chairman. 
‘ Birmingham, 9th month, 4th, 1843." 


MR VINCENT’S SOUTH-WESTERN TOUR. 

Exeter.—From the Western Times we learn that 
a lecture was delivered by Mr Vincent, on Friday 
night, at the Royal Subscription rooms, Exeter, on 
the principles of parliamentary reform adopted by 
the Complete Suffrage association. J.C, Sercombe. 
Esq., was unanimously voted to the chair. Nearly 
a thousand persons were present, and the gallery was 
occupied by many elegantly dressed ladies—the suf- 
fragists having more influence with the muslin than 
the world would have given them credit for. The 
chairman having introduced the lecturer in a short 
but appropriate speech, Mr Vincent proceeded, 
amidst the frequent plaudits of the meeting, to ad- 
dress them for about two hours and a half, with great 
eloquence and effect. The following is an extract 
from Mr Vincent’s vivid, and truthful, and humour- 
ous description of the working of our representative 
system, as reported in the above journal :— 

He would suppose for a moment that this was an old 
baronial hall, in which a nobleman and the various 
members of his family were all seated round the table. 
Well, a general election was about to take place, the 
meeting was occupied in a che grave discussion as to 
what should be done to secure the return of proper mem- 


bers to parliament. Now first the noble peer, who sat at 
the head of the table, might be possessed of very exten- 
sive landed estates, the value of which might have been 
considerably augmented by the legislation of himself and 
class (hear, hear]. There might sit next to him the 
clerical member of the family, next the naval and the 
military members, and next the colonel, and next the 
pensioned member of the family, and next to them those 
who hoped to be connected with some of those 
things as time advanced and circumstances turned out in 
their favour [cheers] ; for it was not unfair to declare that 
every aristocratic family in the nation, with but some 
solitary exceptions, contained within the limit of its own 
circle persons connected with every branch of the civil 
and ecclesiastical establishments of this country [cheers]. 
Well, the noble lord rises and addresses the aristocratic 
members of this aristocratic family; he announces that 
an election is about to take place. My lords and gentle- 
men—aAn election is about to take place to represent this 
county in parliament. Attached, warmly attached as I 
am to the landed interest of the country, I look with con- 
siderable apprehension upon an agitation which has 
sprung up in the north of England, headed by a cotton 
eee a plebeian, a thing of yesterday [cheers 
—who dares to talk against aristocratic oubelbenea an 
aristocratic rights. I think it behoves us to do all we can 
to secure the return of a member opposed to the doctrines 
of that democrat, who wishes to destroy our power and 
influence [cheers and lau ven (The personation of 
the various characters introduce‘ by the lecturer, in illus- 
tration of his several propositions, excited great merri- 
ment, and added much force to his illustrations, by the 
very great talent which he displayed in them.) Now he 
could easily understand the sort of sympathy that would 
run round the table at this sort of speech. He could 
readily suppose that the clerical member—perhaps a 
right rev. bishop [laughter], would get up and say, ‘“M 
lords and gentlemen, with all deference to the noble lor 
who has just addressed this assembly, there is an institu- 
tion which, I trust, will not be overlooked in the arrange- 
ments which this family may come to. I allude, my 
lords, to the church [great laughter; the speaker for the 
moment, being ‘“‘every inch a bishop,’’ both in solemn 
voice and professional demeanour]. For, my lords, how- 
ever important the landed interest may be—and it is im- 
portant, most important—yet the church is much more 
important than the land, for without the church what 
would become of the land, what would become of us, 
what would become of the constitution? ’’ For in every 
family battle to be fought the church is the prominent ob- 
ject [laughter]. (The speaker then gave the military 
member, with his plea for his peculiar interest ; the colo- 
nial member ; at aa of all, goodaunt Deborah, with her 
shrill treble, piping hard for the preservation of her pen- 
sion. The introduction of the dramatis persone, as seated 
round the old baronial hall, excited a feeling of merri- 
ment, which we are unable to rs to the reader 
by the ordinary types of the printer. He proceeded)— 
These aristocratic families had an interest in securing 
the return of persons who would vote for the existing 
state of things. For the Peers knew that if the Commons 
were interested in voting for the reduction of taxation, 
or abolition of places, it would be a most injurious thing 
for their interests ; but it would be an exceedingly grace- 
less act for them to be always resisting these measures, 
and opposing the national will. How much more im- 
portant for them to seem to have the national will with 
them, and to throw upon the nation that responsibility 
which ought to be thrown upon the aristocracy. Now 
these, families acting upon the common sense rule, which 
leads all men into the same path—taking care of their 
own interests, subscribed together very readily out of 
their pockets of the system their 5,000/., or 10,0007. or 
20,0007., to form small family purses, yet sufficiently 
large to enable the younger or more ape | members of 
the family to contest with success any of the various 
counties, cities, or boroughs of the nation. He would 
just draw a sketch, which had often appeared to him to 
be a true picture of one of these contests. A family of 
this kind appoints one of its inembers to go down to one 
of ‘our’ boroughs, to get the seat. He possesses a purse 
tolerably weighty, and he receives a letter of introduction 
to some aristocratic friend who lives in the neighbour- 
hood. He arrives near the borough, and the first thing 
he does is to sit down and pen a letter to some worthy 
solicitor. ‘The solicitor receives the letter: he swells 
with importance; and his neighbours from the windows 
on the other side of the street see him assume a conse- 
quential swagger in his walk; and the shrewder of the 
electors begin to infer that something good is in pro- 
gress, which they will soon hear of [laughter]. The 
worthy gentleman goes to visit the young aristocrat, who 
aspires tu be a representative. ‘‘Sir,’”’ says he, “I have 
a very great desire to represent your borough in parlia- 
ment.’ ‘* Well, my dear sir, I am very well acquainted 
with the place; I know as much as any man about it. 
I have had a great deal to do with elections, and no man 
can have much to do with elections without knowing all 
about the place. I know exactly what is necessary to be 
done to secure the return of a prs independent 
member. but, ca sir, what money would you be dis- 
posed to spend?” [laughter]. ‘‘ Why, I have no objec- 
tion to go as far as 5,000/.” “ Well, sir, from what I 
know of the constituency, I should think we are very 
likely to get you carried. But, pray sir, what may your 
politics be?” [laughter]. “ alee ow are the people 
about here?” [laughter]. ‘“ Why, sir, we are rather 
liberal in these parts.” Ob. T «1 decidedly liberal 
rene I am nota le: fam with you that 
ar. Iam quitealiberal.’’ tout it may happen that he 
may be a staunch conservative; for you get them of an 
pattern or any colour whenever you want them. Well, 
the address is. concocted, and paragraph after paragraph 
is read; ‘* Moderate that a little.” The address being 
read over by two or three sagacious people, who know 
the borough-—well, out it comes, regularly cut and dried, 
on the walls of the town. The gentleman who has the 
management of the borough, returns to put his elec- 
tioneering machinery in motion. Well, what step does 
he first take. He engages a number of public houses 
(hear, hear], and from their windows he hangs his dirty 
party rags Ave hear]. A number of the most profli- 
gate of the constituency call and visit the candidate to 
taste his principles [hear, and en nrrp b and nine out 
of ten of them very soon approve of them. Then the 
work progresses. Then the aristocratic family observes, 
“young John is all right,” and “ you must not mind all 
he says on the hustings.”” ‘The members of the family 
come into the borough, and call on the tradesmen. They 
ently intimate that they would wish every man to use 
his own mind, but “he had better vote for John’’ (hear, 
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and cheers] if he would wish to retain their custom 
|hear, hear]. Then the clerical patrons set upon the 
women. They lament that there is so much of popery 
abroad [hear]—not naming the popery of the established 
church, but affecting a peculiar kind of horror at the 
other kind of popery [hear, and cheers]. Then they as- 
sure these srood ladies, that if any man of a radical cha- 
racter should be returned, he would destroy the church, 
overthrow the steeple, and the sweet music of the bells 
would never again regale their ears [cheers, and laugh- 
ter]. Such kind of influence in respectable families ope- 
rates on the election, and is a sample of what takes place 
at such times. 

Mr Wilkinson moved, and Mr Carter seconded, a 
vote of thanks to Mr Vincent for his able lecture, 
which was carried by acclamation. In acknowledg- 
ing the compliment, Mr V. recommended the prin- 
ciple which he had been propounding to the serious 
attention of the audience, and he called upon those 
who were convinced of the truth to join the Com- 
plete Suffrage association of this city, and carry them 
into effect. He concluded by briefly, and in elegant 
and complimentary terms, proposing a vote of thanks 
te the Chairman. ‘The vote was carried with three 
heartv cheers. “fr Sercombe, in returning thanks, 
said, he would not retain them, nor weaken, by any 
observations of his, the eloquent speech which they 
had heard. ‘Though not previously acquainted with 
subject of the lecture, he was free to confess that the 
principles laid down demanded of him his most seri- 
ous consideration [cheers]. Although he did not go 
to the full extent in some of the doctrines laid down, 
vet he should depart with a full intention to go more 
fully into the subject than he had yet donc. 

Mr Vincent at Newron Asrotr.—On ‘Tuesday 
evening a large number of the inhabitants of New- 
ton, and its neighbourhood, assembled in a school 
room near the New road, to hear Mr Henry YVin- 
cent, the eloquent and popular lecturer, deliver an 
address on civil and religious liberty. The lecturer’s 
fame had leng preceded him, and he appeared to ex- 
cite considerable interest. The room was filled with an 
audience composed of people of all shades, in politics 
and religion, amongst whom were a great portion of 
the gentry, manufacturers, and tradesmen of the 
neighbourhood, There was also several ladies pre- 
sent. ‘Thomas Pinsent, Esq., of Greenhill, presided, 
and briefly but appropriately introduced Mr Vincent 
to the meeting. In aspirited and energetic discourse, 
which lasted upwards of two hours, the lecturer ex- 
patiated upon his subject with that vigour and elo- 
quence for which he has been so long celebrated, 
during which he evineed the most intense enthusi- 
asm in searching for, and propagating just principles 
of civil and religious liberty. He received the most 
rapturous and unanimous applause throughout, and 
at the conclusion three hearty cheers were given for 
him. Similar compliments was paid to the worthy 
Chairman for his liberal conduct upon the occasion. 
On the following day, Mr Vincent delivered an open 
wir lecture, near the tower, on complete suffrage. An 
immense multitude, of all ranks, assembled to hear 
him, and the lecture passed off with the greatest 
cclat, appearing to carry conviction to the minds of 
nearly all. A large number of farmers were present, 
and loudly applauded the lecturer throughout, thus 
showing that complete suffrage principles are rapidly 
extending amongst a class who have been hitherto 
opposed to them. ‘These lectures appeared to have 
considerable effect, and the probable result will be 
the formation of a complete suffrage union in con- 
nexion with that of Joseph Sturge at Birmingham. 
Western Tones. 


Crepiton,--On Friday night Mr Vincent addressed 
a large and respectable audience in the independent 
chapel, on civil and religious liberty. Edward Davy, 
Esq., Was unanimously called to the chair. The sen- 
timents delivered were most heartily responded to, 
especially all reference to the necessity of separatin 
the church from the state, and of conferring political 
power upon the people. At the conclusion of the 
address, Elias Ward, Esq. (a landed proprietor of 
the neighbourhood), moved a vote of thanks to Mr 
Vincent, in very complimentary terms. He felt 
certain the address just delivered would have the 
best moral, independent of its political, effect. The 
ineeting has been productive of much good, and is 
another proof of the rapid spread of democratic prin- 
ciples in Devon. A vote of thanks was given to the 
respected chairman. 


Taunton.-—It will be seen by an advertisement in 


our second page that the celebrated Mr Henry 
Vincent will lecture in this town on Monday and 
Wednesday of the ensuing week, and that a tea 
meeting will be held on the intervening Tuesday, to 
which Mr V. has been invited, and which invitation 
it appears he has accepted. Weare not surprised to 
hear that a large portion of the tickets, of which a 
limited number has been issued, has already been 
disposed of to persons of all shades of political 
opinion. Without remarking on the opinions advo- 
cated by Mr Vincent, it is but common justice to say 
that he has been well received wherever he has been, 
and that common consent admits that he is a man of 
most extraordinary powers of mind and eloquence. 
We may take occasion to remark on his opinions and 
arguments when we have heard him, — Somerset 
County Gazette. 


EasTERN Covuntires.—Mr Vincent intends to visit 
this town (Ipswich), we understand, the week 
after next, for the purpose of making a circuit 
of the eastern counties, and clearing away the mists 
of ignorance that prevail in these remote corners of 
our sea-girt isle. The middle classes, who for the 
most part were apathetic on the occasion of his first 
visit among us, have since had placed before them 
some of the bitter fruits of class legislation. By this 
time, we trust, they are fully surfeited, and are be- 
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come convinced that the madness of party is invari- 
ably the gain of the few.’’—Suffolk Chronicle. 


Braprorp.—In the Bradford Observer of Thursday 
appears an address from the Complete Suffrage asso- 
ciation, to the electors of that borough, on the ne- 
cessity of coming forward on behalf of those princi- 
ples. We have only room for an extract or two of 
this forcible document :— 


“ Again we ask you, are you satisfied with the results 
of the finished session ? We know you are not; for we 
know that many of you are corn law repealers. But why 
are these laws not repealed? Why do you not command 
your representatives to repeal them? You are electors : 
why do you not send corn law repealers to parliament? 
You cannot : you are not represented ; you are mere 
puppets in the hands of the landlords; they twist and 
turn you to their purposes. You dream that you have 
power; you wrap yourself in this delusion. But in 
proof that you are powerless, look to a law which you 
hate, a law which has already sent thousands of your 
class into the Gazeé/e, still written on the statute book ; 
look to the overwhelming majority in both Houses by 
which that law is still supported—a law which has ruined 
thousands of you, is maintained among our statutes, for 
the purpose of enabling landlords to pay their mort- 
gages, discharge their marriage settlements, and main- 
tain their social status! 

‘‘ We speak of facts; of things which you know to be 
facts; but why do such things exist? We answer, Be- 
cause those who have an interest in their existence are 
alone represented in the legislature. Have you a diffe- 
rent answer? You have not; you cannot have. You 
are not satisfied with such a state of things; but you 
cannot alter it. We are not satisfied with such a state 
of things; but we propose to alter it by striking at its 
root-—by curtailing the power of that dominant class 
whose Jegislation has been a mass of selfishness and 
heartlessness ; by severing ourselves froin the aristocratic 
factions; by stirring up the virtue of manhood, and 
arraying it against the inherent vice of a false nobility ; 
by extending the basis o° the franchise to its natural 
limits; by investing the governing power in the hands 
of the sons of industry; and by protesting by the wrongs 
of long injured humanity, by the rights of man, by all 
that is noble and ennobling in honest labour, that an im- 
personation of idleness and prodigality shall no longer in 
peace and quietness misrule the destinies of this quarter 
of the world. 

‘‘ But even upon the ground of expediency, were it not 
Wise in you to join with us in our efforts to emancipate 
the industrious millions of our population? Look at the 
matter in this light, and look calmly and without. pas- 
sion. ‘The masses of our population are possessed with 
the idea that they are injured by being kept in a state of 
yassalage, in a state of political nonentity. This is a 
fact, and an important one. This idea can never be 
driven out of the heads of these masses. They also feel 
that they are uncomfortable; and this discomfort they 
attribute to the fact of their political nonentity. They 
have expressed a strong desire to be emancipated; and 
they regard with suspicion, if not with a stronger and 
more dangerous feeling, all those who oppose this desire. 
Is it expedient to thwart them ? The physical power of 
the country is in their hands. Their knowledge, and 
as a consequence, their moral power, is every day on the 
increase. In the nature of things this power must grow 
—no human effort can prevent its growth. Again we 
ask, is it expedient to thwart and oppose such masses of 
men in such circumstances? Resolve to keep them 
beyond the pale of the constitution; to treat them as 
children ; to rule them as if they were your bounden 
slaves — resolve to do this, and how long, think 
you, will you be successful? The power of the 
aristocracy is not a growing thing—it is rapidly on 
the decline; the power of the middle classes is not a 
growing thing ; it seems to have reached its maximum. 
But the power of the working classes is a growing thing 
—is it wise, is it expedient, that it should be allowed to 
grow up beyond the pale of the constitution, until it be 
able to make sport of that constitution, and of all which 
it embraces ? Rather, were it not wise, were it not ex- 
pedient to make an ally of a power which is destined, at 
no very distant period, to be the paramount power in the 
country? If you love expediency, these questions are 
worthy of attention.” 


_ 


MER MAJESTY’S MARINE EXCURSION. 

On Tuesday evening, the royal yacht, containing 
the Queen, Prince Albert, and suite, anchored off 
Portland ; the Prince landed, and having inspected 
the government castle, returned on board the yacht, 
which on Wednesday morning resumed its course 
down the channel, on the way to Plymouth. On 
Wednesday evening the royal yacht wus off Devon- 
port, and her Majesty and the Prince remained on 
the deck for some time. In the twilight the royal 
yacht presented a splendid spectacle by her brilliant 
lights in the stern. She had a beautiful red light 
over the centre, and one on each quarter, and con- 
trasting with these were the lights emitted from the 
grand saloon. About half-past nine o’clock on 
Thursday a royal salute announced that her Majesty 
had left the yacht, which being moored in Barn pool, 
was only a few yards from the private landing place 
of the Earl of Mount Edgecombe. The noble Earl 
had caused a temporary platform to be erected, and 
steps leading therefrom to the water’s cdge, for the 
convenience of landing. Her Majesty was attended 
to the shore by the Lords of the Admiralty in full uni- 
form, who then returned to the yacht to wait on the 
Prince. Her Majesty then commenced a ramble 
through that ‘ fair and fam’ddomain.”’ Just before 
eleven o'clock the Prince, attended by the Lords of 
the Admiralty and their secretary, in full uniform, 
arrived at the landing stairs of the dockyard. The 
Prince was then conducted through the establish- 
ment. On his return, the Queen held a levee on 
board the Victoria and Albert ; which was attended 
by the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, and 
the other ministers at Plymouth, by Admiral Sir 
Samuel Pym, superintendent of the dockyard, and 
other officers of the station, the officers of the ship- 
ping in the sound, with the Captain of the Neapoli- 
tan frigate Regina, and by the municipal authorities 
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corporations were presented to the Queen and Prince, 
through Lord Aberdeen. One address to Prince 
Albert accompanied a box of marhle of the Break. 
water, containing the patent of the appointment 
which he had accepted as Lord High Steward of 
Plymouth, in the room of the Duke of Sussex. At 
three o’clock the Queen landed at the dockyard, and 
proceeded in an open carriage and four through 
the principal streets of Devonport, Stonchouse, and 
Plymouth; re-embarking at Devonport. The car. 
riage was guarded by a numerous escort of troops, 
and by the corporations of the two towns ; the streets 
being crowded. After reposing for a short time in 
the yacht, the party went to view the Breakwater, 
At night the whole place was illuminated; the 
column on Mount Wise, turned to a pillar of fire, 
and a large bonfire on the Hoe, being conspicuous 
objects ; and at nine o’clock all the war ships in the 
sound manned their yards, each man holding a blue 
light in his hand. The yacht still remained at Ply- 
mouth on Thursday night. ; 

On Friday the royal squadron left Plymouth, and 
the sight of the men-of-war in the harbour, the 
number of vessels of all descriptions, and the count- 
less thousands that covered the shore, is described as 
having presented a very imposing spectacle. When 
off the Breakwater, the yacht hove to for a few 
minutes, to enable her Majesty and Prince Albert 
to view the whole scene before putting out to sea. 
The squadron then proceeded to Eddystone light- 
house; and, after an inspection of this interestin 
structure, proceeded to Falmouth, which was reached 
at one o'clock. Her Majesty did not land at Fal- 
mouth, but proceeded from the yacht into the har- 
bour in the barge, accompanied by Prince Albert. 
Salutes were fired from the forts and shipping, and 
everywhere, as her Majesty passed, she was received 
with the most enthusiastic cheering by the crowds 
which lined theshore. ‘The mayors and corporations 
of Falmouth, Penryn, and Truro, put off in boats to 
wait upon her Majesty, and were most graciously 
received; and from 250 to 300 boats, decked with 
colours, followed in the wake of the royal yacht. 
After pulling round the harbour, and inspecting all 
that was worth attention, her Majesty and the 
Prince returned on board the yacht, which imme- 
diately got under weigh, and steered up channel 
again. 

Meanwhile great preparations were making at the 
Chateau d’Eu for her Majesty’s reception, and from 
a retired village the place had assumed the appear- 
ance of a bustling populous town. The preparations 
of Louis Philippe for the comfort of his guests were 
most elaborate ; and the King’s care has descended 
to such minute particulars as ordering London porter 
and Cheshire cheese for the solace of the British at- 
tendants. It having been understood that the royal 
party would arrive on Saturday, great preparations 
were made. A French steamer-of-war was de- 
spatched from Treport (the port of debarkation), to 
meet her Majesty, and the royal family of France 
proceeded down to the jetty, and went on board the 
King’s barge, which was magnificently fitted up for 
the occasion. About five o’clock, p.m., the royal 
squadron appeared off Treport, and a royal salute was 
fired from the batteries on shore. Louis Philippe 
and his family then left the harbour, and met the 
royal yacht, on board of which were the Queen and 
Prince Albert, and a general volley was fired from 
the ramparts and ships when his Majesty went on 
board, as also when his royal visitors descended into 
the barge. ‘The moment the two sovereigns set their 
feet on the quay, the air resounded with cries of 
‘* Vive le Roi!”’ and ‘ Vive la Reine!’’ and the 
band of the Carabiniers struck up the air ‘* God save 
the Queen.’’” The King then presented her Majesty 
to his Queen, who conducted her to the Pavilion, on 
which waved the flags of England and France. ‘The 
King followed them at some distance, with Prince 
Albert and the Princes and Princesses of the royal 
family. Her Majesty, after resting a while at the 
Pavilion, received the felicitations of the authorities. 
After this ceremony was over, the King, taking 
Queen Victoria by the hand, retired with her to the 
extremity of the pavilion, and the whole court and 
authorities defiled before them, bowing respectfully 
as they passed. The two royal families then de- 
parted in an eight-horse carriage for the chateau, 
where they arrived about seven o’clock. ‘The most 
ample accommodations were provided for her Ma- 
jesty’s suite, among whom are the Earls of Aber- 
deen and Liverpool. A grand banquet was served 
in the grand salle d manger of the palace, at which 
at about eight o’clock sat down the King and Queen 
of the French, their illustrious guests, her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and Piince Albert, the Queen of the 
Belgians, her royal highness the Princess Adelaide, 
their royal highnesses the Duchess of Coburg (the 
Princess Clementine), and the Princess de Joinville, 
Lady Cowley, and other ladies of distinction, the 
Prince de Joinville, the Duke d’Aumale, MM. Gui- 
zot, Lacave Laplagne, Mackau (Minister of marine), 
&e. Her Majesty Queen Victoria sat between the 
King of the French and the Prince de Joinville, and 
appeared in the very highest health and spirits, and 
is said to be as brown as a berry. All appeared to 
be vastly lively and chatty, with the exception of 
M. Guizot and the Earl of Aberdeen ; both of whom 
looked very grave, and rather puzzled, fearful, 
doubtless, of the interests of diplomacy. 

On Sunday, the town of Eu was comparatively 
quiet, and none of the members of the royal families, 
either of England or of France, left the precincts of 
the palace. Queen Victoria, not being provided 


with a chaplain, had prayers read in a private apart- 


ment by one of the members of the suite. The King 
and Queen of the French and the royal family at- 
tended prayers at the parish church, to which there 
is a private way from the palace. In the evening 
there was no amusement of any kind. 
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On Monday his Majesty the King of the French, 
the three Queens, the numerous princes, and the 
numerous illustrious visitors at the chateau, were to 
go to the forest, not to “ hunt the deer with hound 
and horn,’* but to partake of a ae champetre in the 
delightful sylvan glades with which it abounds, and 
obtain views of the noble country which surrounds 
it. A collation was to be served in a grand tent 
erected for the purpose. According to the corres- 
pondent of the Chronicle, ‘Tuesday and Wednesday 
were to be occupied in visiting places in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and on Thursday the royal party are to 
return to England. The Paris seoule, however, ap- 
pear to be certain of a visit from her Majesty. 

Among other recreations which the royal party 
enjoyed on board the yacht was that of music; a 
new elegant piano, which is not higher, nor taking 
up more room than a cottage pianoforte, yet so scien- 
titically contrived as to unite in this small compass 
the perfection of touch and power of tone of their 
grand pianofortes, having been fitted up in the ves- 
sel. A courtly reporter says, the effect of her sea 
voyage has **shown”’ on Queen Victoria. She looks 
in excellent health, but the sea and air have given 
her a more flushed appearance than that with which 
we are accustemed to see her; nor has the sun been 
more sparing of her complexion than it would be of 
that of any of her fair subjects; in short, she is as 
brown asa berry. Her Majesty had the Prince of 
Joinville on her right hand at the banquet, and car- 
ried on a most animated conversation with him 
during the whole time of dinner. She laughed and 
talked with much enjoyment and freedom. 


Lord Western has written a long letter, dated Felix 
Hall, 28rd August, 1843, to Mr Richard Spooner, 
chairman of the late meeting of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, expressing the writer’s con- 
currence in the opinion of that body, that the Cur- 
rency act of 1819 is “‘ the source of all the calamities 
which at different periods have prevailed during the 
last twenty-five years.’’ 

Post Orrice RKerorm.—It appears that the agita- 
tion of this question as to the completion of Mr Hill’s 
plan has quickened the movements in St Martin’s-le- 
Grand. We take the following from a letter of Mr 
Wallace :— 


‘‘ The Postmaster-general, with the concurrence of the Trea- 
sury, has issued a regulation under which any place whatever 
within the three kingdoms may have a post office, witha free de- 
livery of letters therefrom, provided that one hundred letters 
weekly may be expected to reach the post office; in which most 
liberal determination there is this further immense boon pro- 
vided—viz, that when one or more places shall be contiguous, or 
in the route which a postman would take in his course of deli- 
vering letters, these places taken together shall be reckoned as 
one, if they can amongst them show that one hundred letters 
weekly may fairly be expected to arrive for the inhabitants of 
them conjointly.” 

Friday’s government Pclice Gazette contains the 
offer of a reward of £500 for the discovery of the 
persons who, on the night of the 23rd ult., attacked 
the house of Mr John Edwards of Gallywernen, in 
the parish of Llanon, in the county of Carmarthen, 
and feloniously and maliciously fired therein, and 
also did much damage to the said house, kitchen 
garden, and hothouses adjoining. 

Fatoer Matuew.—this gentleman will visit 
Birmingham on Monday, the 11th, to administer the 
pledge to those who may wish to take it at his hands ; 
after which he will proceed to Liverpool, and return 
direct to Dublin, where he is engaged to preach a 
charity sermon on the 17th. 

Tin Lats Dver.—The Globe propounds the fol- 
lowing queries, as to the neglect of duty shown by 
the army authorities in this matter :— 

“ The indifference shown by the authorities at the horse guards 
to the unhappy transaction, and the apparent aid given to Lieut. 
Monro and Lieutenant Grant, his second, in their flight from 
yustice, have excited considerable public disapprobation. The 
question is put on every hand, Where are these gentlemen ? 
They are either absent on leave, or they are not. Lieutenant 
Grant, though on half-pay, is within the jurisdiction of the mili- 
tary authorities. Lieutenant Monro was with his regimentup to 


the morning of the duel. If Lieutenant Monro is absent with 
leave, howis it that leave was immediately obtained by him, with- 
out the forms which are invariably observed, and which require 
some delay before they can be perfected? Even ifthe leave were 
given before the facts were known, and before the verdict of a 
coroner’s jury had branded the affair in which he had been a 
principal as murder, it was, we conceive, imperative on the 
Commander-in-chief to have recalled that leave, and to have 
directed Monro’s immediate return to his regiment. If absent 
without leave, how is it that he has not been superseded, or at 
least a notice inserted in the Gazelle that he would be so unless 
he returned by agiven day? Under any other circumstances 
than those in which he stands involved, this would have been 
the course.” 


Danie, O'ConNELL AND JAMES GORDON BENNETT 
oF New York.—Mr Gordon Bennett, the editor and 
proprietor of the New York Herald, has just replied, 
in a letter in the Times, to the attack made upon him 
on the 7th and 8th August last, by Mr O'Connell, in 
the Corn exchange, Dublin, when the liberator re- 
fused to grant him an introduction, in consequence 
of the atrocious character of that gentleman as a 
newspaper editor. Mr Bennett's reply is character- 
ised by considerable severity, and betokens an evident 
soreness at Mr O'Connell’s attack, but contains little 
to the point. He denies the statement of Mr Buck- 
ingham (quoted by Mr O’Connell), to the effect that 
he had endeavoured to extort money from that gen- 
tleman when he visited the United States a tew years 
ago, and he attributes Mr O’Connell’s attack to the 
fact of his (Mr Bennett) having stopped the “rent” 
that was expected from America by the publication 
of a speech of Mr ©’Connell’s, denouncing slavery. 
We doubt if the public will agree with Mr Bennett 
in thinking this ‘ sufficient to account’ for Mr 
O’Connell’s conduct on that occasion. They will, 
we suspect, give him credit for a higher motive. 

‘“Wurn Rooves Fatt Ovrt,” &c.—It seems that 
the Rev. W. Hill, late editor of the Northern Star, 
who appears to have quarreled with Mr O’Connor, 
has just issued a letter, ‘*To the chartists of Great 
Britain,’ dated from Dundee, in which some certain 
revelations are promised, ere long, about the Man- 
chester “‘ strike’ agitation and conference. He says 
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— Mr O’Connor does not tell you how much he 
knows more than you do. I am now bound—Mr 
O’Connor has now compelled me—to say, that he 
does know a great deal more than you do ; he knows 
many facts which you do not know—which you 
ought to know—and which, if it may please God I 
live, you shall know, in due time.’’ In reference to 
the conference, Mr Hill says—‘t You shall know the 
exact position taken at that conference by every 
leading man in the chartist movement who was pre- 
sent at it, Mr O’Connor among the rest. You will 
then be able to use your own sense in judging of the 
motives which may have influenced Mr O’ Connor's 
determination not to have those statements in the 
Star. 
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Postscript. 
Wednesday, Sepi. bth. 

Her Masesry’s Vistr ro FRance.—The faithful 
chroniclers of the press again furnish several columns 
of news, upon the proceedings of the two courts now 
assembled at the Chateau d’Eu. Monday was de- 
voted to a fete champétre in the adjoining forest, about 
eight miles distant. This seems to have been the 
most pleasant entertainment that has yet come off. 
There was but little display, and still less etiquette 
and ceremony. ‘The two sovereigns, for the time, 
threw aside their characters, and enjoyed themselves 
like ordinary mortals. The deiner was served in a 
style of great comfort and simplicity. The royal 
party arrived at the picturesque place of ren- 
dezvous, where tents had been erected in a char- 
a-banc, in which were scated Louis Philippe, 
Queen Victoria, the Queen of the French, the Queen 
of the Belgians, and the Duchess of Orleans. The 
French princes, Prince Albert, and their suites arrived 
on horseback. At the repast state etiquette was 
discarded, and rcal enjoyment seemed to take 
the place of stilted ceremony. The royal party 
did not continue at the table much more than 
twenty minutes, and during this time appeared to 
enjoy themselves with the good feeling and famili- 
arity of old acquaintance. Her Majesty the Queen 
was in excellent health and spirits, and listened with 
apparent pleasure to the conversation of the King of 
the French, who, if appearances are to be relied 
upon, certainly took great pains to make himself 
agreeable, and with no want of complete success. 
The déjeiner being finished, the royal party prome- 
naded round the grass plat, Queen Victoria sup- 
ported on the arm of his Majesty, the rest of 
the queens and princes following them in 
pairs. But a small number of the usual 
attendants of kings and queens—soldiers— were 
present, and the multitude assembled were allowed 
to approach nearly close to the place where the royal 
party were stationed; so that the French had 
abundant opportunity of seeing and cheering Queen 
Victoria. Soon after four, the whole party were 
again in their carriages and on horseback; and 
returned, amidst the cheering of the assembly, to the 
Chateau d’Eu, in the same order in which they 
arrived at the Mont d’Orleans in the forest. The 
whole of this féte was admirably conducted. No 
confusion, no accident, no strugeling for places, &c., 
occurred ; all was excellently well-arranged, and all 
terminated amidst general good wishes for those who 
played the most conspicuous parts in it. ‘The fol- 
lowing anecdote is too good to be lost :-— 


© This moruing (Monday) the ‘ing sent for M. Auber (come 
poser to the King), and received hini with his usual affability, 
and said— kh bien! M. Auber. We must have by to-morrow 
night, or Wednesday morning at farthest, anode’ (lis Majesty's 
exact words were une canfafe) ‘to celebrate and commemorate 
the auspicious visit of her Britannic Majesty to Bul’ ‘Sire, it 


is impossible,’ replied M. Auber, o-tounded. ‘Why? * The 
time is so short.’ ‘Ah! you are alway. thinking of time. du 
reste, it must be done.’ * But I have no theme.’ ‘Pooh! pooh! 
you have her Majesty. You will act unter positive inspiration,’ 
‘1 mean, sire, that i have no poem.” ‘No poem. .4 la bonne 
heure, Let us have a poet forthwith.’ 

‘* A poet was sought for and found, and is now safe under 
lock and key, having been shut up in a very comfortable apart- 
ment, with all requisite intstarioal documents, and out of which 
he will not issue till his work is complete. M, Auber is equally 
en loge. I hope to be able to furnish you an early copy of the 
fruits of their labours.”’ 


WELLINGBOROUGH.-—On Monday evening, August 
28th, a lecture was given, in the Union rooms, on 
complete suffrage, by Mr ‘Thonias Beggs of Notting- 
ham. Mr Wm Bean, a highly respectable and in- 
fluential member of the middle classes, took the 
chair. ‘The lecture, which was an exposition of the 
principles and objects of the Complete Suffrage 
Union, was listened to throuchout with the most 
marked attention, and loudly applauded. Although 
there is no association in this place, there is an 
opinion gaining ground daily in favour of popular 
represcntation. 


Rerrau Assocration.- At the meeting of this body 
on Monday, Mr O’Conne!! icplied to Mr Gordon 
Bennett's letter in the Toes, on the subject of his 
treatment, and gave him a scveiv castigation for the 
infamous character of the New leork Herald, of which 
he is the proprietor. Communications were read, 
and subseriptions received from various parts of Tre- 
land, Liverpool, Edinburgh, New \ ork, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, Prince lid ward's Island, the Cape 
of Good Hope, &c. Mr O’Cornel! then addressed the 
association on the prospect of success in their present 
movement, and the means of « lueving that success. 
He congratulated the people on the increasing inten- 
sity of the repeal fecling {chec:.|, and on the appear- 
ance of a better temper amongst the high-flying 
Orange party of the north. tfc was never so much 
surprised as to find Lord Londonderry and common 
sense harnessed in the same curricle, as appeared by 
a letter recently published with his lordship’s name 
toit. He then referred to a communication from 
‘‘One who has whistled ai the Plouzh,’’ which 
appeared in the Dublin papers, to the effect, that a 


number of hired tools were present, from London, 
at the Tara hill demonstration, for the vere of 
creating a riot, and calling in the aid of the military ; 
and that these are the same parties who have been fol- 
lowing Mr Cobden throughout the agricultural dis- 
tricts, in order to create a disturbance. Mr O’Connell 
said he entirely believed this gentleman, for he thought 
hini incapable of writing that as a fact which he did 
not know to be true. He said that he had traced 
these men, that he knew them in England, and that 
they had been hired for the purpose stated. But by 
whom were they hired [hear, hear]? This was a 
subject which could not be dropped [cheers]. They 
must know from this gentleman who those persons 
were, and who hired them. Could it be that they 
were hired by the British ministry? and, if not, must 
it not be by somebody in the confidence of the 
ministry? He must know who they were. This 
oe powcnens who could no longer keep the incognito, 
1ad committed himself, he (Mr O’Connell) believed 
in truth, but the facts must come out. Of the 
resources they still possessed he said—Might they 
not leave the entire harvest of Ireland uncut? Might 
they not give up the total consumption of exciseable 
articles [loud cheers]> He asked those questions to 
show that if this diabolical attempt to create blood- 
shed should succeed, they still were possessed of 
aceable resources [hear]. He didnot suggest them, 
e only spoke of them as things that could resorted 
to, and would be resorted to if the emergency arose. 
Mr O'Connell also touched upon the question of 
landlord and tenant, and declared that until that and 
other grievances were removed they would, they 
must continue to agitate the country [cheers, and a 
cry of “ We'll never give it up’’]. Yes, they would, 
the moment their grievances were redressed, and 
that they had a parliament in College green ipevwty 
He announced that he would attend a repeal demon- 
stration in Loughrea on next Sunday, in Connemara 
on the Sunday following, and that the great Clontarf 
meeting would take place on the large mound which 
was erected over the bodies of the Danes, and still 
remained a conspicuous object, on Sunday, the 8th 
of October [cheers]. He concluded by moving 
(which was agreed to), that the three remaining 
towns in letter A have resolutions transmitted to 
them similar to those adopted in reference to Arklow 
and Ardee. ‘The week's rent having been announced 
at £1,097 6s. 8d., the association adjourned to Mon- 
day next. 


Minitary PREPARATIONS. — An Athlone paper 
says, ‘ There are a great many tradesmen employed 
here, repairing the batteries, the castle and barracks, 
und making new port holes in different places. On 
the hill of Anchors Bower, and Moran's hill, the hill 
on which it is said General Ginckle placed his artil- 
lery, sod batteries are about to be erected. Nothing 
short of an actual cutbreak can exceed the excite- 
ment here in consequence of those preparations. In 
addition to all this the military are under strict sur- 
veillance. The character and quality of every civilian 
whom they are seen conversing with are inquired 
into. It is even rumoured that spies are employed 


' to report any expression they may let drop.”’ 


Tux Councit or Turer Hunprep.—lI have learned 
that applications are daily received at the Repeal 
association, from various parts of the country, from 
persons ambitious of becoming members of the coun- 
cil contemplated by Mr O’Connell, and the formation 
of which is looked to with so much interest by the 
friends and foes of the repeal movement. It has 
been supposed, on account of the condition that 
each member of the council is to bring up £100 from 
his locality, that there would be some difficulty in 
obtaining the required number. But instead of a 
difficulty on this point, the only embarrassment, it 
would appear, that can be experienced, will arise 
from the multitude of candidates. ‘This may appear 
very strange, but nevertheless such, I am assured, is 
the fact. Onthe completion of the council, as each 
member is to hand in £100, the entire amount, from 
this source, would be £30,000.—-Correspondent of 
Chronicle. 


The Moniteur publishes the following telegraphic 
despatch :— 


“ Bayonne, Sept. 3. 
‘In the night of the 29th to the 30th a battalion of the regi- 
ment del Principe revolted at Madrid. The men demanded 
their discharge, which had been promised to them. ‘This batta- 
lion was immediately disarmed. Five sergeants, two corporals, 
and one private were shot on the morning of the 30th, in pre- 
sence of the garrison, which appeared to be devoted to the 
governinent, 

* The Queen and Infanta returned to Madrid on the evening 
of the 30th. They were received with the warmest enthusiasm. 
Madrid was perfectly tranquil.” 


Private letters state that the government, fearing a 
revolt amongst the troops of the garrison, had peremp- 
torily ordered Generals Almadovar, Rodriguez, Vera, 
Isidro, Beccar, and Aristobal, to quit the city. Mr 
Aston, minister plenipotentiary of England, an- 
nounced on the 28th, to the Minister for foreign 
affairs at Madrid, at an audience which he had asked 
for that purpose, that his government had acknow- 
ledged the provisional government of Spain. 


The Augsburg Gazette states that Espartero has 
demanded, through the English Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Hamburgh, whether, in the event of his wishing to 
go there, he would be permitted to reside. The 
reply of the Senate, adds the Gazefte, is not known, 
but there is little doubt that permission would be 
granted. 

On Monday afternoon, General Espartero and 
suite visited the cartoons in Westminster abbey, and 
expressed himself highly gratified with the ogee 4 
On Tuesday, he inspected Windsor castle and neigh- 
bourhood. 


CORN MARKET. Mark Lane. Tus Day. 
A moderate trade is doing at Monday’s prices. 
of 


The supply of wheat is 1050 quarters 
and 33,450 of foreign. Engish, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘¢Truth.”” Somewhat curtailed, next week. 

Th article from Bassingbourne, ditto. 

That on the Channel Islands is too long for insertion in 
one number. We must be allowed to divide it, or it 
will be useless to us. 

Mr Dickinson’s News agent is unknown to us. 

‘¢ Perronet ” next week. 

‘* Common Sense”’ declined. 


‘‘Pp. P.” The step which he recommends is now in pro- 
cess of being carried out. We are much obliged to 
him for the valuable information he has given to us. 

“'V.L.” received. 


‘A Lover of Fair Play.’’ The paper in question adopts 
its complete suffrage reports from our paper, without 
having the grace to acknowledge the source whence 
they have been obtained. 

“‘ A Dissenter ” and ‘‘ Horace Mann.”’ The matter shall 

be attended to. 

‘ A friend to Entire and Equal Religious Liberty.” If 
he refers to regium donum, the money, contrary to all 
principle, is received by ministers of the three denomi- 
nations. 

“H. D. Griffiths.” We regret that it is out of our power 
to help him. 

‘* Homo ”’ declined. 

‘““A Constant Reader and Sincere Friend of the Non- 
conformist.” We already decline to advertise quack 
medicines, we really cannot carry the prohibition 
further. 

“ A Friend.” Lord Worsley’s Inclosure bill was dropped. 

“‘ Loquax ’’ would have been inserted but for want of 
room. 

“A.B.” Yes, if he be a rate-payer. 

The communication from Northampton may be inserted 
in some future number. 

“ J. Bakewell ”’ received. | 

‘*H.M.” Unless he publishes his name and address, he 
must be aware that his letter will throw upon us all the 
responsibility of lecturing the parties alluded to. 

“ A Sunday School Teacher.” We have again and again 
— the ungrateful task without the smallest 
effect. 


**Anon.’’ His plan would be a capital onc if it were only 
practicable. 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 
For 7 lines ....5s.0d. | For 10 lines ....6s. Od. 
For every additional line ........ 4d. 
Forahalf column £1 5s. | Foracolumn .. £2 Os. 


*," Advertisements from the country must be accom- 
panied by a post-oftice order, or reference for payment 


in London. 


Orders for the Nonconformist are received at the office, 
and by all booksellers and newsvendors. The terms of 
ubscription, if paid in advance, are £1 6s. per annum. 
All communications for the Editor should be addressed 
to the office, No. 4, Crane court, Fleet street. 
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SUMMARY. 


WHAT a fortunate thing it is for journalists that, 
at the very commencement of the dead season, and 
as though expressly for the purpose of filling their 
columns with court gossip, which everybody reads, 
instead of wire-drawn articles, condensed from vo- 
luminous parliamentary reports, which everybody 
turns from without reading, her Majesty and 
Prince Albert have chosen to pay a flying visit to 
the King of the French, at his chateau’ d’Eu. 
Some journals, we are sorry to say, by no means 
appreciate their happy lot. They showed satisfac- 
tory reasons for bearing out their own assertions, 
that Queen Victoria ought not to go to France. 
They even proved to demonstration that the con- 
stitution would not let her go thither without the 
consent of parliament. They lectured their bre- 
thren of the daily press for yielding credence to ru- 
mours so polpedly absurd; when lo! almost before 
the ink was dry which penned these assertions and 
these strictures, the news reached this country of 
her Majesty’s arrival in France. For our own 
part, we are not the least disposed to begrudge the 
Queen the pleasure of her visit. Already she is 
hedged round by formalities, numerous and galling 
enough to make life wearisome. The routine of 
court splendour, the alternations of Windsor and of 
Buckingham palace, the morning walk upon the 
Castle terrace, and the afternoon drive round 
Hyde park, must have become as monotonous and 
tiresome to royalty, as have the legislative labours 
of 1843 to peers and commoners. Why should 
the monarch of these realms never escape the 
strings of puppetism, which an oligarchy, for 
its own purposes, has chosen to afhx to 
it? To what good purpose are kings and 
queens converted into state prisoners, and never 
suffered to go at large without the consent 
of their keepers? Granting that Louis Phi- 
lippe is fond of intrigue, and that M. Guizot is a 
far abler diplomatist than Lord Aberdeen, what 
interyal for mischief is likely to be afforded by 
. ir Fux days spent in spectacles, feles cham- 
snd convivialities, upon the Gallic 
n we are pleased to see the mo- 
1 countries exchanging visits, and 
f their example in this, if in no 
using throughout society, in both 
r feeling of aero recat he We 
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are not greatly alarmed for the result of this inter- 
view ; and since tory machinations prevented her 
Majesty from carrying out her original intention 
of visiting Ireland, we are not sorry that she has 
ventured to cross the British channel, and to pay 
her respects to the court of France. We antici- 
pate no disaster from what some regard as a breach 
of constitutional etiquette, and in justification of 
her Majesty, who seems, by the way, to enjoy a 
freak as well as any of her subjects, we may ob- 
serve that the clause in the act of settlement, 
which enacted that “no person who shall hereafter 
come into possession of this crown, shall go out of 
the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
without the consent of parliament,” was soon after 
repealed in the first year of George I. 

The features of the repeal agitation in Ireland 
remain unaltered. We have, indeed, no “mon- 
ster” meetings to report, but the proceedings of 
the Repeal association in Dublin have lost none of 
their vigour. ‘The great anti-repeal demonstration, 
which was to have come off at Belfast, has, through 
Lord Londonderry’s interposition, been given up 
as inexpedient. The wisdom of this step few men 
will be disposed to doubt. In multitudinous 
gatherings, O’Connell may safely defy competition. 
It were a questionable policy to have revealed the 
comparative weakness of protestantism in Ireland. 
The tory party have, consequently, once more 
exercised the virtue of self-denial, and once more 
entitled themselves to the grateful laudation of the 
Duke of Wellington. What impression their for- 
bearance will make upon the repealers remains to 
be seen. We fear it will not revive, in their 
bosoms, attachment to British connexion. The 
last session of parliament severed the moral link 
which bound Ireland to Great Britain, and nothing 
but federalism or repeal will prevent the sister 
kingdom from becoming, or rather continuing to 
be, a constant source of weakness to this country. 

The splendid weather, which has prevailed 
during the past fortnight, and which gives every 
— of continuance, renders the prospects of 

arvest more encouraging. Of what avail, how- 
ever, the blessing will prove to the farming tenant 
it is difficult to see. The price of corn is falling; 
and, before the farmer can bring his produce into 
the market, will be too low to compensate him for 
high rents and heavy poor rates. ‘The consequence 
will be, that multitudes of small occupiers, forced, 
by their necessities, to sell immediately, and at any 
price which they can get, will be engulphed in 
ruin, and make way for a new race to run the 
same course. Trade is reviving; but, whether the 
improvement is only temporary, and is destined to 
suffer a severe relapse, remains doubtful. The 
coffers of the Bank are overflowing with specie. 
The cry for an expansion of the paper currency 
will, probably, prove to be the herald of the 
event. If so, another brief period of artificial pros- 
perity will be created—the bubble will burst—and 
the condition of the country will be worse than 
ever. 

We request the attention cf our readers to the 
brief address issued by the National Complete 
Suffrage Union to the municipal electors of Great 
Britain and Ireland. We have already put on re- 
cord our sentiments as to the political importance 
of municipal bodies. Since we did so, events have 
strikingly borne out our conclusions. We ear- 
nestly dit therefore, that the friends of complete 
suffrage will, wherever it is practicable, carry to 
the poll candidates known to adopt their own 
sages. wo We have not the smallest doubt that 

y timely preparation, zealous exertion, and effi- 
cient organisation, they may command, in a large 
number of boroughs, a triumphant result ; and even 
where they sustain defeat, the contest will serve to 
discipline them for future and more important 
struggles. We also refer, with much pleasure, to 
the very spirited address, part of which will be 
found in our columns, issued by the Bradford 
Complete Suffrage association. 

‘The question of an anti-state-church convention 
appears to be taking hold upon the public mind. 
It gives us sincere gratification to observe the tone 
adopted by the liberal provincial press in reference 
to this project. Whilst we tender to these organs 
our hearty thanks for their valued co-operation, we 
must take the opportunity of correcting a misap- 
prehension, of no great importance indeed, into 
which some of them have fallen. The plan was 
suggested by the Monconformist, not in the recent 
article entitled “Gleams of Hope,” but some time 
in July, 1842. It then excited no remark, the dis- 
senting community being utterly indisposed for 
agitation. We therefore dropped it, only that we 
might resume it at a more favourable juncture. 
That juncture was brought about by the introduc- 
tion to parliament of the Factories bill, to defeat 
which we laboured with hearty good will, in com- 
mon with many contemporaries. Immediately upon 
the withdreeal of the third division of that it by 
Sir James Graham we once more urged upon our 
readers the subject of a convention. Week after 
week we continued to discuss this question, until 
apparently universal indifference constrained us to 
conclude again, that the time was not yet come. It 
was, then, however, that some circumstances came 
to our knowledge which gratified us with the as- 
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surance that our labours had not been whol] 
thrown away, and which occasioned the article 
which has been thought by some to have sug- 
ested a convention for the first time. We are 
hep y to state that soy wey are brightening eve 
week ; and we believe that the feeling in favour of 
this movement is far stronger and far more general 
than casual observers would be apt to imagine. 


_~ 


ARISTOCRACY IN DANGER. 


EvERY one is familiar with the story of the 
sportsman who, in pursuit of sea-fowl, was un- 
pm i oo, surrounded by the tide, and escaped, 
only by a hair’s breadth, an untimely end. He had 
stationed himself upon the crown of a bank of 
sand, and, wholly absorbed in his sport, paid no 
attention to the rising of the waters round about 
him. ‘The first wave which reached his feet 
wakened him to a perception of his danger. He 
looked wildly around him, and was struck with 
horror by observing that on every side he was 
hemmed in by the swelling flood. He was alone, 
and unable to swim. He rent the air with shouts, 
but heard no response save the scream of the sea- 
birds, and the hoarse murmur of the ocean. At 
last, aware that nothing but the coolest presence of 
mind could give him a chance of escape, he selected 
the highest spot of ground still left to him, and 
steadying himself with his fowling piece, awaited, 
in agonising suspense, the decision of his fate. 
The tide continued to come in—the water reached 
his knees—then his waist—then his neck—and 
then, at length, his chin—his lower lip. He now 
gave himself up for lost, for another inch of rise in 
the tide would have sufficed to drown him. With 
desperate determination, however, he stood still, 
and, after the lapse of half an hour, caught a 
glimpse of his coat button, and perceived that he 
was safe. 

The position of aristocracy in this empire is 
precisely similar. Lost to all the signs of the 
times, they have given their undivided attention 
to schemes of family aggrandisement. The in- 
famous wars into which they recklessly plunged 
the country were carried on without the smallest 
regard to ultimate consequences. What is now 
their prospect? Their extravagant habits have 
entailed upon the nation a system of government 
too expensive for its resources. Their own estates 
are, for the most part, mortgaged. Property, in 
any legitimate sense, they have none. elr 
broad acres are under pledge to the capitalist, and 
can scarcely pay the interest of money borrowed 
and gone. hey must live, consequently, upon 
the public. Government must find or make 
employment for their rapidly increasing numbers, 
and laws instinct with the spirit of monopoly, must 
artificially enhance the value of their estates. 
Hence the multiplication of our colonies! Hence 
the undertaking of new wars of conquest! Hence, 
too, the numerous restrictions upon commerce, and 
the creation, by legislative means, of high prices 
and scarcity! The class, as a class, is bankrupt, 
and the income upon which they live, and riot, is 
obtained, by mingled fraud and force, from the 
industry of the millions who toil for their daily 
bread. 

It were impossible, in the nature of things, that 
such a course could last for ever. Selfishness and 
"oo invariably work out their own downfall 
—blindly dig their own grave. Whilst the ascen- 
dant class have been pursuing their own ends, and, 
with unutterable baseness, have been drawing their 
supplies from the patient and ill-requited industry 
of others, the tide of democratic feeling has risen 
around them, and they are now environed by the 
raging flood. Nota shadow of hope remains for 
them. Year after year the water gains upon them 
—swells higher and higher—and now threatens 
their not distant destruction. Look which way 
they will, ruin stares them in the face. On all 
sides they are menaced. Ireland, Wales, Scotland, 
England—all are slipping away from the grasp of 
aristocracy. ound about the base of their several 
monopolies, the flood of popular discontent is rush- 
ing and rising—searching every crack and cranny 
—and pressing with ever-increasing weight upon 
their time and sea-worn walls. What chance 1s 
left them of outliving their formidable difficulties ? 
What hope remains of the subsidence of the tide ? 
Let us see. 

In Ireland, the repeal question is virtually car- 
ried. Englishmen may declaim against co-existent 
legislatures within the same realm, and may predict 
for Ireland the most disastrous results as the fruit 
of repeal—but this alters not the fact, that the 
question is virtually carried. O’Connell’s policy, 
backed by the terrible misery of the peasantry, has 
already beaten the government, and rendered 
administration, on the old system, utterly imprac- 
ticable for whig and tory. A united people, 
swayed by one will, and that will cautiously keep- 
ing behind the entrenchments of law, may laugh 
at military preparations. At this moment, the 
“Liberator” is sole potentate in the sister isle. 
The administration of justice is already under his 
superintendence—the enactment of law will soon 
be so. Ireland will have a voluntary self-govern- 
ment, with all its grades of distinction and honour, 
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its revenues, and its officers. The sword can no 
more prevent it, than it can stay the progress of a 
conflagration. Aristocratic authority exists now, 
only in name and in form. The church, the magis- 
tracy, the police, the bench—nay, vice-royalty 
itself, remain on sufferance alone. One word from 
Q’Connell may, at any instant, overturn them all, 
without the effusion of a single drop of blood. 
His parliament, when assembled, needs only to 
advise passive resistance, and the revenues of Irish 
government, civil and ecclesiastical, will be dried 
up. Ireland, then, that rich pasture ground, in 
which Norman aristocracy has been wont, for ages, 
to feed and grow fat—Ireland is lost to them. 

Nor do matters assume a much more pleasin 
aspect in Great Britain. Their monopolies are al 
doomed. The mark of the axe is upon them—and, 
upon the return of another season of democratic 
determination, one after another, they will as- 
suredly fall. The rights of the many are, on every 
hand, assailing the usurpation of the few. Public 
opinion is making head against the ruling class, 
and embodying itself in active organised associa- 
tions, not on one question only, but on all matters 
of importance at issue between the aristocracy and 
the people. The League, with Herculean labour, 
is tugging to and fro, at the corn monopoly. The 
Union, in sympathy with the masses, is threatening 
the monopoly of legislation. The church, in the 
three kingdoms, is exposed to danger. In Ireland, 
it is buttressed up by a mere conventionalism, 
which, at any moment, the breath of popular 
indignation may blow away. In Scotland, it has 
been rent to its foundations by the secession of the 
non-intrusionists. In Wales, it is sustaining rude 
assaults at the hands of the followers of Rebecca. 
In England, dissenters are preparing to convene, 
for the purpose of combining, a movement for its 
overthrow. The very army itself, the strongest 
instrument in the hands of the oligarchy, is 
reported to be seriously disaffected. The finances 
of the nation are anything but prosperous. Dis- 
content pervades all classes. Reverence for party 
distinctions is gone. Confidence, in the present 
houses of legislature, there is none. The land is 
thickly strewn with the seeds of revolution. It 
cannot much longer endure the oppressive legis- 
lation, without which aristocracy can no longer 
subsist. The tide of determination is rising; and 
there is no prospect of its turn until the present 
system of misgovernment is overwhelmed and 
swept away. 


TANGLED THOUGHTS ON COMPLETE 
SUFFRAGE. 

THE rising of parliament leaves us once more at 
liberty to give a systematic attention to the ques- 
tion of complete suffrage. We have urged our 
readers to avail themselves of the recess, for the 
purpose of sowing in the public mind the seed of 
political truth. We propose to act upon the advice 
we gave. Something yet remains to be done, in 
the way of elucidating the great principles we hold. 
Clear and bright as they may be to our own ap- 
prehension, we are not so ignorant of human na- 
ture, not so distrustful of human honesty, as to 
suppose that, looked at from other positions by sin- 
cere minds, they may not appear so dim as to ren- 
der their solidity doubtful. Every man, of neces- 
sity, sees more or less through the atmosphere of 
his own associations. Round about the region in 
which his hopes and fears have been wont to dwell, 
there gathers a certain haze of prepossessions and 
prejudices, with which his mind’s eye has become 
so familiar as not to notice its existence; and 
through this medium, without any allowed obliquity 
of will, he discerns distorted and discoloured images 
of truth. In matters, consequently, which touch 
the actual interests of men, it is childish to expect 
any considerable number of even honest men to 
jump to the same conclusion. ‘The conduct of any 
truly important cause demands of its advocate an 
unwearied exercise of patience, and a good-hu- 
moured readiness to meet difficulties, which, al- 
though trifles to him, are regarded as serious by 
others. He will gain much by labouring to un- 
twist tangled thoughts; he will lose his pains if he 
attempt to pull them straight by harsh and violent 
methods. No really useful result is to be brought 
about without some trouble. The old adage 1s not 
more trite than true—“ Patience and perseverance 
will do wonders.” 

That the doctrine of complete suffrage should, in 
this country, obtain recognition and support by com- 
paratively slow degrees, is not surprising, when we 
take into consideration the influences which inces- 
santly operate to form and to modify the character of 
our middle classes. The deposit, which ages of aristo- 
cratic rule has left upon the mind of society, 1s not 
to be brushed away in a moment. The tone of 
prevailing maxims, the cast of fashionable tastes, 
the tendency of conclusions handed down as indu- 
hitable from sire to son for many generations past 
—all contribute to place the principles of political 
equality at disadvantage. We grow up into life 
with continually strengthening habits of thought, 
which take for granted many things requiring proof, 
and which ask for proof of what may with safety be 
taken for granted. The fitness of our own class 


for exercising the rights of citizenship we readily 
believe—believe, too, in the face of results anything 
but favourable to our assumption. The qualifica- 
tion of the classes who occupy a lower station than 
ourselves, we demand to be made clear by cumula- 
tive evidence. These things show, rather the un- 
conscious bias of the mind than want of candour. 
The mental and moral training we have been un- 
dergoing from infancy has served to twist the rec- 
titude of our judgment on this particular subject ; 
and owing to the constant proximity, to our organs 
of vision, of theoretical and practical aristocracy, 
we have come, without any inexcusable fault of our 
own, to look asquint upon the labouring millions. 

And yet, from pretty extensive observation, we 
are convinced that, owing to whatever cause—whe- 
ther to the silent influence of Christianity, or to the 
character of recent agitations, or to the operation 
of national distress and decay, middle-class society 
is deeply impregnated with the elementary conviec- 
tions, out of which are wrought complete suffrage 

wrinciples. As yet, indeed, those convictions exist 
in combination with much rubbish. But the real 
metal is there, even if it be yet only in the ore; 
and needs only to be submitted to the process of 
smelting, to make it flow forth in visible purity. 
There is a wide-spread persuasion that the doctrine 
of political 4 OO or, in other words, of equal re- 
“sagen ge or all classes, is true, and haply may 
e safe; but cleaving to this persuasion, and for 
the most part concealing it, there is also a concre- 
tion of fears and prejudices, which are all but in- 
separable from it, and which, for the time being, 
destroy its value. Could we consume the last, 
leaving the first uninjured, we should gain for com- 
plete suffrage an incalculable accession of moral 
strength. 

The experiment is worth trying. We propose 
aitempting it on a plan which appears, to our judg- 
ment, most likely to lead to ultimate success. Our 
readers may have doubts of their own, or may have 
met with doubts in others, the solution of which 
would be so much gained for the cause we advo- 
cate. If they will do us the favour of committing 
them to paper, as clearly and concisely as they are 
able, and of forwarding them to us, we will do our 
best to solve them. We propose to devote one ar- 
ticle every week to this object. We shall refuse to 
deal with no objections but such, if any there should 
be, as are palpably captious. We cannot promise 
satisfaction in every, nor indeed in any, instance ; 
but thus much we engage to do—we will exert 
ourselves, with untiring patience, to unravel tangled 
thoughts on complete suffrage. 


a 


A WELSH MARE’S NEST. 


THE clever reporter who manufactures Welsh 
ware for the 7%mes, fancifully coloured to suit the 
tastes of readers whose palled sense requires some- 
thing fresh and piquant, has recently turned out a 
most curious article upon dissent in Wales— its cost 
to the country, and its bearing upon the present 
disturbances. He has been at great pains to fur- 
nish himself with materials from which foregone 
conclusions might be woven into plausible shape. 
His acquaintance with the Welsh language, we 
take leave to think, is not critical; nor has he read 
the dissenting publication yclept Dacygiwr, nor 
that other, Ir Haul, which quotes the afore-me.- 
tioned magazine with the unpronounceable name, 
with anything like impartiality’ These works, 
however, he refers to, as though to his mind they 
were “familiar as his garter,” and, by dint of ex- 
tracts from the one and the other, adroitly set 
in a chasing of his own speculations, he establishes 
against the nonconformists of South Wales a grave 
charge of fomenting insurrection. In short, he 
has been at infinite pains to discover, in those un- 
known parts, a mare’s nest, and he has succeeded. 

That the cost of dissent in the principality is 
greater than the amount of that portion of tithe 
devoted to the maintenance of the church is not 
unlikely. Nine-tenths of ecclesiastical property in 
Wales are pocketed by lay impropriators, who, 
under the sanction of Bi collect money in the 
name of religion, and expend it upon themselves. 
If the church is poor, it is so because the aristocracy, 
for whose benefit alone it exists, have chosen to 
appropriate its proceeds without caring to perform 
its duties. Wales is an unfrequented and bye- 
nook of the empire, in which the plunderers of the 
people can run riot without the fear of public 
opinion before their eyes. Dissent, however, is 
there a reality, and dissenting ministers there, as 
elsewhere, much, it seems, to the chagrin of the 
Times reporter, have good appetites, and eat good 
fare when it is placed before them by the hospi- 
tality of their flocks. But it never seems to have 
occurred to this wiseacre that the cost of a thing 
may be estimated by its own intrinsic worth, as 
well as by the money-price paid down for it. The 
established church in Wales is a dear bargain, 
simply forasmuch as it is an intolerable nuisance. 
A box on the ear may be dear at a halfpenny. A 
loaf of bread may be cheap at five times that sum. 
Churchism, which exists in the principality only to 
worry its inhabitants, may cost less in positive 
outlay than dissent, which feeds them; but the 
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hanged for murder in New South Wales. 


last would be much cheaper than the first, even if 
the price paid for it were double what it is. 

But it seems that dissent has contributed to the 
present lawless organisation of the country. How 
is this charge made good? In the first place, we 
are told that the Davygiwr is the acknowledged 
organ of the independent dissenters of South 

ales—that it is advertised from their pulpits— 
that its profits are applicd to the purposes of that 
oo that all resolutions intended for the 
public eye are gazetted in it. T nye? 2, gion, it 
appears, had the misfortune to be charged by Fr 
Haul, a tory opponent we presume, so long back 
as 1840, with fomenting the chartism of that day; 
and even so lately as August, 1843, the Fr Haul 
contains the following alarming statement :—*« In 
this neighbourhood, about a week ago, the chief 
conversation among persons returning home from 
a dissenting prayer meeting was to enumerate the 
various toll gates that ought to be broken.” After 
this, the reporter may well ask “ Is any more proof 
wanting ?” and chivalrously add “If you think it 
is, I will furnish it.” The case is closed. The 
evidence is such that it is not necessary to hear the 
other side. Nonconformity in Wales is here 
identified with insurrection. No conclusion can 
be clearer. The judge will laugh—the jury vill 
be dismissed— plaintiff and defendant will Se owed 
out of court—and all parties will enjoy the fun of 
having hunted for, and found a veritable mare’s 
nest. 
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Sir Ronert Prer.—We have heard, on what we 
believe to be good authority, that a new attack of a 
disease deeply seated in Sir Robert's system, has 
caused some anxiety to his friends. His life is_pro- 
bably in no immediate danger, but it is feared that a 
repetition of these attacks may compel him to retire 
from office.—--Scotsman. 


Sir Rorert Peer at Hirreruoime Scuoo..—On 
the premises of Mr Avison, of the White Swan hotel, 
Halifax, there is a large stone flag which has been 
recently removed from a farm in the possession of 
that gentleman at Hipperholme, on account of its 
dcriving a factitious value from the following circum- 
stance :-—It is said, on unquestionable authority, that 
Sir Robert Peel passed some of his carly years at 
Hipperholme school, and, moreover, that once upon 
a time, he exhibited his “ longing after immortality,” 
by carving, with his own hands, on a block of stone 
which served the humble office of fence post, the 
following inscription :—- 


“TN. Peel. 
No hostile hands can antedate my doom.” 


This, then, is stated to be the identical stone, which 
has just been removed from ‘the desert air,’’ as an 
object to feast the wondering cyes of the curious. 
Old Time has slightly impaired the carving; but 
still the work bears ample evidence of its having been 
exccuted with much taste and skill, and strongly 
shows the premier’s early promise in the use of the 
chisel — Bradford Observer. 

Lorp Brovanam at Home.--A short time since 
the benevolent William Allen, and a few other 
gentlemen who take an active part in carrying out 
the plans of the British and Foreign School society, 
were employed in beating up for subscriptions in aid 
of the contemplated extension of the society's opera- 
tions. They found themselves in Berkeley square ; 
and ‘* Shall we call on Brougham ?"’ was the natural 
inquiry, on arriving at his lordship’s door. Some 
thought it would be useless; but the opinion in 
favour of an application to his lordship’s sympathy 
was the most prevalent. The eccentric ex-chancellor 
was at home, and the gentlemen speedily found 
themselves in his presence. William Allen was 
spokesman. He stated the object of their visit, 
referred to the purposed extension of the society's 
plans, and reminded Lord Brougham that he was 
among the earliest friends and advocates of the in- 
stitution ; they, therefore, hoped he would not now 
desert it. His lordship bestrode the room with 
irregular and hasty steps. Vehement gesticulations 
gave additional force to strong asseverations of un- 
abated regard for their institution. ‘‘ Desert the 
British and Foreign School society? Impossible! 
Whenever I forget it, may my right hand forget its 
cunning !’’ With many similar expressions of fervent 
attachment to the institution, and the objects it is 
designed to secure, Lord Brougham prepared the 
deputation before him for a substantial proof of his 
attachment. At the close of a vehement speech, he 
bolted from the room. Expectation was on the 
tiptoe. He was gone to write a check, or to bring 
the money he designed to subscribe. The gentlemen 
waited until their patience was exhausted, and at 
length retired, greatly marveling at what they had 
seen and heard.—Globe. 

Tue Late Session --During the late session there 
were no fewer than 220 divisions in the House of 
Commons on public and private bills, &c. Those on 
the Arms [Ireland) bill, of course, constitute no con- 
temptible portion of the number, being only fifty-one 
on various portions of that vigorously opposed 
measure. Upon the corn laws five divisions took 
place—four upon the question ‘' that the debate be 
adjourned,’’ and one upon the original question. 


It appears from the statistical reports issued by 
the Registrar-general, that about one-fifth of the 
mortality in England and Wales is attributable to 
pulmonary consumption. | 

The wife of Zephaniah Williams has contradicted 
the statement to the effect that her husband had been 
She has 
ascertained, from the Home office, that a person of 
the name of Williams had recently been executed, 
but not her husband, who is alive. | 
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FOREIGN. 
FRANCE. 

The visit of her Majesty appears to be the engross- 
ing topic of discussion with our neighbours. The 
interest in this event was, however, last week sus- 
pended by the account of an accident which almost 
proved fatal to the royal family of France. 


The King and Queen, and Queen of the Belgians, 
left the chateau at three o’clock, on Tuesday, in a 
char-a-banc drawn by six horses, to drive to Treport 
by the new road called De Mers. Having arrived at 
the sluice of Assas, at the head of the canal which 
communicates with the sea, four of the horses were 
on the bridge when they were frightened by the 
firing of the cannon at Treport, and likewise by the 
noise of the water rushing from the sluice-gate. One 
of the leaders plunged, and broke the slight chain 
placed as a protection, fell into the canal, and 
dragged with him in his fall the two middle horses, 
whose weight fortunately caused the harness which 
connected the carrisge to break. The postilion who 
rode the wheel horse, with much presence of mind 
and great physical strength, turned his horses so as 
to bring the pole of the carriage against one of the 
posts at the entrance of the bridge, so that the car- 
riage was stopped by this manceuvre. Assistance, 
however, was happily at hand, and the whole party 
were released fromm their perilous position; not, 
however, before thc traces had been with great diffi- 
culty cut, and the horses left to their fate. The 
Queen was much affected, and wept bitterly after 
the danger was over. 


The general tone assumed by the Paris journals in 
reference to the visit of Queen Victoria may be 
gathered from the following quotation from the cor- 
respondent of the Examiner :—‘‘The alarm expressed 
by the French publicists is highly amusing, and the 
ill-humour evinced by them on such an occasion 
shows how much the French have declined from 
their old characteristics of gallantry and goodnature. 
One of Louis Philippe’s own conservative journals 
is in a dreadful sulk, and would have Queen Victoria 
come as a penitent to the King of the French, as a 
holy confessor, and cry peccavi for all the sins of old 
England towards France. ‘This paper, the Presse, 
has all the bigotry and sourness of a monk of the 
fifteenth century. It is the renaissance of the stupid 
international hate of the dark ages. Whilst the con- 
servative Presse thus frowns upon our poor Queen, 
like a Spanish inquisitor, the lively imagination of 
the French republican writers has already depicted 
Queen Victoria in a more formidable shape. She 
comes to the shores of France accompanied by the 
baneful spirit of free trade, which, in the guise of 
our friend Dr Bowring, we suppose, is to fix its 
spectacled gaze upon Louis Philippe, and fascinate 
him into humble acquiescence. As to Englishmen 
or inglish queens taking a trip of full twelve hours 
to France on a mere party of pleasure, and for 
motives of curiosity and politeness, that is impos- 
sible. It is impossible, echo the whole French 
press, the English never do anything without a 
selfish and deep design; and if their rich men fling 
their gold away on all the roads and inns of the con- 
tinent, it is from some shrewd Machiavelian prin- 
ciple yet undiscovered. ‘The voyage of Queen Vic- 
toria is, therefore, undertaken with some awful 
design, inimical to the grandeur and predominance 
of France. Suppose the Queen were to make Louis 
Philippe restore Don Carlos, cries one, or wring the 
signature of a treaty of commerce from him, quoth 
another. Do not be alarmed, joins in a third, al- 
though our King may be tricked, we still have our 
chambers, whose jealous vigilance will not allow 
even the point of an English needle to penctrate into 
France.” Thus speaks the Paris National republi- 
cin paper— “ We see no inconvenience in the Queen 
of England gratifying her curiosity, like her country- 
women, to whom a residence in England is insup- 
portable. Nor should we ever advise any but the most 
courteous reception. But we are told that this royal 
interview between two crowned heads ought to pro- 
duce the most important political consequences. It 
iz necessary, therefore, that we should examine those 
consequences. We must sec whether, under pre- 
tence of nautical amusements or otherwise, the 
British government, in league with our ministers, 
who are more than suspected, are not about to engage 
our government in a course of concessions fatal to 
the prosperity of France.” 


SPAIN, 

In the Chronicle of Monday appears an article 
which, due allowance having been made for strong 
colouring, describes in forcible terms recent events 
in that country. 

The result of letters from our own and from 
occasional correspondents is, that the reaction against 
the present government, and in favour of Espartero 
and the old liberals, is much greater and more 
menacing than was at all supposed. ‘The uncon. 
stitutional government, divided in itself, full of 
quarrels and disscnsions, has no support whatever. 
‘The late insurrection disorganised the army, and the 
moderados, in purging it, have disorganised it still 
more, and diminished it ; whilst the juntas having 
done, in one seuse, What the moderados, Narvaez 
and Concha, have done in another, the effects of 
both are neutralised, and the army may be considered 
for all political purposes as defunct. 

‘In the sieotinel meetings there is but one ery— 
distrust of the moderados, and consequent distrust of 
the government. Even those who support it seek, 
at the same time, to guarantee themselves and their 
principles against it. The fear is not now what the 
Cortes may do; but how the government is to go on 


until the Cortes meet. The moderados put off that 
epoch, in order to allow time for electoral manceuvres 
and accession of strength. But every day they lose 
more than they gain. Their unpopularity at Madrid 
increases, little possible as that may seem ; and they 
are obliged to recur to the most arbitrary measures 
in order to sustain themselves against the odium in 
which they are held by the electors. 

“We give an instance. A mecting was held the 
other day of the Progressista party, for the purpose 
of naming commissarics for the elections. In the 
very quarter, or electoral district, of the Feit the 
commissioners named were General San Miguel, who 
was Espartero’s captain-general of Madrid, and Senor 
O’Leal, the alcalde under the regency. Nothing 
more natural, nothing more legal than this. Yet so 
infuriated was the government—the government that 
calls itself parliamentary and constitutional exclu- 
sively—that it instantly fabricated a decree at its war 
office, sending to head quarters, in distant provinces, 
all the officers supposed to be favourable to the 
Regent. 

“¢The army, writes one of our correspondents, 
‘exists no more. In obedience to the orders of the 
juntas, the war office has disbanded the military 
levies of 1836 and 1838, being more than 30,000 of 
the best and steadiest soldiers. The provincial 
militia has been disbanded at the same time; the 
cadres, or a few of the principal officers, being alone 
maintained. Efforts are making to re-organise the 
army after the French plan; but even this is un- 
popular with the troops. 

‘And the civil government is quite as much disor- 
ganised. ‘The feeble but honest Lopez,’ says one 
of our correspondents, ‘ flings himself on his sofa, 
and has abandoned hope, as well as activity. Ca- 
ballero and Ayllon, on the contrary, show fight, 
resist the moderados, and appoimt none but down- 
right liberals. Serrano is in the hand of Narvaez ; 
Frias, marine minister, and holding the portfolio of 
foreign affairs, ad interim, is as null as Lopez. Ola- 
zaga and Cortina, are petrified, and cry out, ‘ Let 
there be no change, no quarrel.’ Allthey hope for 
is to drag on till the Cortes meet.’ 

‘In the midst of this chaos Maria Christina keeps 
up an active correspondence with her daughter, and 
imagines that, with the Queen’s name, she can 
marry Isabella and rule Spain as she will. She will 
soon find herself egregiously mistaken. The juntas, 
however they may have hidden their heads, or ex- 
changed the name of supreme for that of auxiliary, 
are still the true masters of public events, the 
Queen’s marriige included; and if the French and 
the moderados would carry their schemes into exc- 
cution, it must be done by force of arms.’’ 


Other news is of but minor interest. The old 
coalition, or parliamentary party, as they call them- 
selves, had an electoral meeting on the 20th ult., at 
which an address was drawn up and voted, pledging 
themselves to support the government, and calling 
on.it to evince energy and decision in the present 
difficult circumstances. 

A letter from Orense, dated the 18th ult., describes 
the state of that part of Gallicia as the most deplora- 
ble possible, being continually overrun by three or 
four bands of robbers, mostly in the dress of cara- 
bineers, who carry off the principal inhabitants, and 
only give them up after payment of heavy ransoms ; 
it states that-- 

“There reigus a lively disquietude at Barcelona,”’ 
says the Debats. ‘On the 29th rioters tore down 
the lists of electors stuck up at the door of the pro- 
vincial deputation. ‘The troops expected from 
Madrid do not arrive, which contributes not a little 
to keep up the agitation.”’ 

The government at Madrid have no troops on 
which they can depend—none that would act against 
Barcelona ; if any troops attempted it, the citadel of 
Montjuich would side with the junta, and fire on 
them. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 28th ult. states that 
the insurrection which broke out at Bologna has not 
been suppressed. ‘The insurgents had quitted the 
town in order the more easily to plunder the neigh- 
bouring country, and were pursued by a detachment 
of troops, to whom they gave battle, and succeeded 
in capturing the commander and some men, whom 
they immediately put to death. This band then 
advanced towards the Duchy of Modena, whence 
several regiments were sent against them, and the 
result was expected with considerable impatience. 

Whilst the quarrel of North Switzerland is in a 
fair way of being appeased, by Argau consenting to 
restore the nunnery of Hermetschyel, the radicals 
and ultras of the Valais--the one speaking the French 
tongue and inhabiting the Lower Valais, the other 
speaking German and inhabiting the Upper Valais—- 
have come to blows at and near St Maurice. ‘The 
accounts of the conflict in the Swiss papers are as yet 
too confused ; but it is to be feared that the Diet, to 
restore peace, must treat the Valais as it treated Bale, 
and Schwitz, and Appenzel, viz., divide the canton 
into two independent governments. 

Frencn Usurrvatrion or ‘Tanitt Exposep.—-La 
Semeur (an evangelical journal of Paris) of last 
week, has an able article upon this subject. It gives 
an account of the great assembly convened by Queen 
Pomare, on the 9th of February last, at which nearly 
5,000 natives were present. It was attended by the 
commander of the Talbot, British frigate, by the 
consuls of Great Britain, France, and America, and 
most of the foreign residents. At this meeting, the 
Queen and her chiefs successively disclaimed, in the 
most explicit manner, having desired to place them- 
selves under’ French protection; and Merenhout, 
the “‘ Royal commissary,” was charged, to his face, 


with his acts of perfidy and violence. ‘The Debats,” 
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remarks the writer, ‘will in vain talk any more 
about the protectorate which Queen Pomare hag 
solicited ; we shall henceforth know what to think 
about it. It is especially as throwing light on the 
real facts, that this popular convention is truly 
interesting.”’ 

A ConsIpERATE THunperboLt. — We find the fol. 
lowing in Galignani’s Messenger :--** The electric 
fluid entered a house, near Clermont (Haute-Marne), 
on the 20th, and went three times round the kitchen, 
It then took off the cap of the woman of the house 
without doing her any harm. ‘Thence it passed to a 
stable, and killed two fowls and a cow, leaving 
several other animals untouched. It finally disap- 
peared through a hayrick, but not setting the hay on 
fire.”’ 

Tue Harvest on THE Continent. —Private ac- 
counts from France represent the harvest in Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, the southern and western depart- 
ments, Picardy and the North, to have been most 
abundant, and far above the general expectation of 
the farme 's, who have got their crops well lodged in 
their granaries. ‘The favourable change in the wea- 
ther, for the last week, has had a most beneficial 
effect in the wine districts of the south and east, and 
the vintage, which commences generally next week, 
promises to be far superior to what had been antici- 

ated. In Belgium, Holland, and Germany, the 
arvest has been gathered in, and has proved an ex- 
cellent one, and prices are falling throughout the 
continent. 

Mone Bisies Burnen.—The Protestant Vindicator 
contains a letter from a clergyman in Mexico, New 
York, in which he states that the ladies of his charge 
furnished all the Roman catholic families, within 
their bounds, with copies of the Bible, which they 
received with readiness ; but, as soon as the priest 
came, the Bibles were all collected together, and 
publicly burnt in the streets. 

The King of Saxony closed the Saxon diet on the 
2ist instant, in person. In his speech to the state, 
his Majesty thanked them for their labours, and, 
above all, for the spirit of concord that they had 
manifested. 

DANGEROUS SITUATION OF A ‘TRANSPORT SHiP.— 
The Tory and Angelina, transport ships, left Wool- 
wich on the 8th of June, with Major Evans’s and 
Captain Burns's companies. of the royal artillery on 
board, for a passage to North America. The vessels 
kept company with each other until the 18th of 
June, when they separated during the night. ‘The 
Angelina did not again see the ‘Tory until the 29th 
of July, when they observed her, at a considerable 
distance, stranded on the Maniconagan shoals. It 
was fortunate the Angelina was behind, as the Tory 
had been three days in that dangerous situation 
when the Angelina arrived, and had fired thirty-two 
rounds as signals of distress, but no vessels attempted 
to send them any assistance. ‘The Angelina could 
not get within seven miles of the vessel in distress, 
owing to the dangerous rocks and sands on the 
Labrador coast; boats were, however, sent to her 
assistance. The first exertions were used to convey 
the women and children, who were on board the 
Tory, to the Angelina, for which purpose the boats 
of both vessels were employed. Immediately after 
the women embarked in the boats a storm arose, 
with thunder and lightning, and the suspense of the 
husbands and fathers of the women and children, 
who were on board the Angelina at the time, and 
beating about at a distance of thirteen miles from 
the ‘Tory, was awful. <A dead silence reigned on 
board; but, by the kindness of Providence, the five 
boats reached the vessel in safety. Many of the 
women and children were under the necessity of re- 
maining on the Tory, and the storm continuing, the 
Angelina left for Quebee ; and, on her arrival, the 
Unicorn steam vessel was sent to the assistance of 
the Tory, and succeeded in towing her to Quebec, 
but not before she broke two hawsers when taking 
her off the shoal. All the lives were saved. 

Tue Resvunts or an Execution. —A letter from 
Stockholm, of the 3rd ult., says :—‘* Yesterday the 
execution of a mah, named Breitfeldt, took place for 
murder, robbery, and incendiarism. ‘Two curious 
events marked this punishment. In Sweden, the 
pain of death consists in decollation with an axe, and 
for this purpose the delinquent is placed on a block, 
before which a trench is dug, into which the head 
falls, and where the body of the culprit is afterwards 
thrown, end then covered over with earth. ‘There 
exists, amongst the common people, a strange belief 
that the blood of a decapitated person, taken inter- 
nally, is a sovereign cure for epilepsy, and the cus- 
tom, handed down from time immemorial, is to per: 
mit the spectators to take the blood. As soon as 
Breitfeldt’s head had fallen, an elderly peasant 
woman rushed forward with a morsel of bread in her 
hand, to soak it in the sanguinary stream spouting 
from the trunk; but, just as she was stretching 
forth her hand, one of her fits scized her, and she 
fell dead into the trench. ‘Lhe other incident, which 
marked the day, was caused by a quarrel which 
arose between a porter and a carpenter. ‘The former 
at last gave the latter a blow in the face, on which 
the other, slipping behind, struck hima violent blow 
with an axe, and split his skull to the neck. ‘The 
murderer was immediately arrested, and, when 
interrogated before a magistrate, declared that the 
execution of the day had suggested to him the idea 
of using the axe. ite was previously noted for his 
good conduct.” 

Novet Scueme.—A novel and gigantic scheme 15 
talked of among our French neighbours, which is, to 
establish a covered-in garden at Paris, to be heated 
by a new and ingenious method. Cafés, shops, 
libraries, ball rooms, restaurants, baths, and a 

theatre, are to surround it. ‘Twenty-five millions of 


francs, to be raised by a company, is the sum to be 
called for. 
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Common Councirt.—A special court of common 
council was held on Friday, for the purpose of 
adopting a series of resolutions expressive of regret 
at the downfall of Espartero; of their sympathy in 
his misfortunes ; and welcoming his arrival in Eng- 
land. ‘The Lord Mayor having stated the object of 
the mecting, deputy Peacock proposed resolutions in 
accordance with the object for which the court had 
been called. Sir Peter Laurie, however, moved the 
previous question, and expressed his opinion that, 
although individual sympathy with the ex-Regent 
might be all very well, it was not their province to 
enter into the question of international politics, and 
that such a course indeed must be prejudicial to the 
interest of a great commercial city hke London. The 
eccentric alderman concluded by accusing Lord Pal- 
merston of being ‘at the bottom of it all.’’ It was 
done, he said, for the purpose of embarrassing the 
government, and running down Sir Robert Peel. 
His speech excited roars of laughter. Mr Anderton 
seconded the amendment, and thought that the 
question whether the people of Spain were right or 
wrong in driving the Regent from his position was 
one in which that court had no right to interfere. 
The result of the meeting was the adoption of an 
address, in accordance with the terms of the requi- 
sition, and an announcement on the part of the Lord 
Mayor that he would present the address to the Re- 
gent at the Mansion house, when he should hope to 
see the whole of the council to dine afterwards at 
his (the Lord Mayor’s) expense [immense and long- 
continued cheeting]. Every one of the common 
council would be invited; and he hoped those who 
disagreed with him now would, at all events, not 
disagree with him then. Arrangements were then 
macle for translating the address, founded on the re- 
solutions, into Spanish, the presentation being en- 
tircly left to the discretion of the Lord Mayor. 


At the Central Criminal court, Barnard Gregory, 
the editor of the Satirist, pleaded guilty to the 
charges against him of libeling the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Mr Vallance. Mr Bodkin, the counsel for 
the prosecution, stated that no sort of compromise 
had been entercd into between his clients and the 
prisoner to induce him to take this course. He was 
liberated on bail to appear and receive judgment at 
the next sessions of this court, when he will present 
affidavits for mitigation of punishment. 


Woop Pavrement.—At a special meeting of St 
Pancras vestry, on Friday, to take into consideration 
a recommendation of the poor law guardians on the 
subject, it was resolved, by 15 to 14, that the portion 
of the New road ‘between King’s cross and St Pan- 
cras new church should be paved with wood. It 
was said that by using wood in preference to granite, 
the parish would, in nineteen years, save 2,000/. 

Mr Barry has received instructions from the 
Woods and Forests to value the property from Chel- 
cea old church to Battersea bridge, preparatory to 
its being taken down for the purpose of constructing 
the new road from Vauxhall bridge to Battersea 
bridge. 

A Goop Examp.ie.—the linen drapers, &c., in the 
city commenced closing their shops at eight o’clock 
on Friday night, and are about to make arrange- 
ments for closing at seven during the winter months, 
November, December, January, and February. We 
are glad to find that the Linen Drapers’ association 
have met with so much success in their endeavours 
to check the pernicious system of late hours at 
business. 


Mortatity iN 1tH6 Merropoiis.—The total num- 
ber of deaths within the bilis of mortality in the 
week ending August 26 was 842, showing a decrease 
upon the average of the last five summers of six 
deaths, and of no less than 455 upon that of the last 


five years. The total amount of population over 


which these returns extend is 1,870,727, according to 
the census of 1841. ‘The highest temperature in the 
week ending on Saturday last was 81 degrees, and 
the lowest 53 degrees. 


Conciusion or Fatuer Marurw’s Lanours.--—The 
last metropolitan teetotal demonstration under the 
auspices of the Rev. Theobald Mathew, the “ apostle 
of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks,”’ 
took place on Monday in Calmel buildings, Orchard 
street, Manchester square. He thus reviewed his 
labours in the metropolis :—His success had already 
been wonderful; nearly seventy thousand persons 
had taken the pledge, and so great an impression 
had been made by this great movement on the pub- 
lic mind, that it had made men think. If it had not 
altogether made them abstainers from intoxicating 
liquors, it had made them at least become more tem- 
perate. ‘That was agreat point gained. Yesterday, 
in the Commercial road, where he had previously 
administered the pledge to thirty thousand people, 
and which was supposed to have been ransacked, 
upwards of two thousand persons more joined their 
society [cheers]. On Saturday the Earl of Arundel, 
with all the blood of the Howards in him, one of the 
most noble and ancient families in the kingdom, had 
publicly set an example to others ; and that morning 
he had also had the pleasure of administering the 
pledge to the Dowager Countess of Clare [cheers]. 
He was proud to add that the Honourable Stafford 
Jerningham, and his esteemed friend Mr J. 8. Buck- 


ingham and his lady, were now about to receive it in 
the presence of the world [renewed cheering]. About 
three thousand took the pledge. On Wednesday 
Somers ‘Town was the scene of his labours, when Mr 
Hart, in the course of an address, said the principal 
thing they ought to consider was, as to whether or 
not there was any injury produced to the constitu- 
tion by the drinking of strong drinks. If any argu- 


ment were wanted on that fact, he would refer them | 
to an opinion that had been drawn up and subscribed 

to by eighty medical men of high standing and cha- 

racter, including the names of Sir James Clarke, Sir 

Benjamin Brodie, Dr Davis, Marshall Hall, Bransby 

Cooper, Aston Key, &c. It was as follows :—* An 

opinion handed down from rude and ignorant times, 

and imbibed by Englishmen from their youth, has 

become very generat, that the habitual use of some 

portion of alcoholic drink, as of wine, beer, or spirit, 

is beneficial to health, and even necessary for those 

subjected to habitual labour. Anatomy, physiology, 

and the experience of ail ages and countries, when 

properly examined, must satisfy every mind well- 

informed in medical science, that the above opinion 

is altogether erroneous. Man, in ordinary health, 

like other animals, requires not any stimulants, 

and cannot be benefited by the habitual employment 
of any quantity of them, large or small; nor will 

their use during his lifetime increase the aggregate 

amount of his labour. In whatever quantity they 

are employed, they will rather tend to diminish 

it. When he is in a state of temporary debility 

from illness or other causes, a temporary use 

of them, as of other stimulant medicines, may be 

desirable ; but as soon as he is raised to his natural 

stamina in health, a continuance of their use can do 

no good to him, even in the most moderate quanti- 

ties, while large quantities (yet such as by many 

persons are thought moderate) do, sooner or later, 

prove injurious to the human constitution, without 

any exception.’’ The reading of the above extracts 

produced an effect perhaps greater than would have 

resulted from double the number of words used in 

ordinary argument; for, as soon as Mr Hart had 

concluded, quite a rush was made tu get in front of 
the platform. About one thousand took the pledge. 

On Friday and Saturday Father Mathew was equally 
successful—on the one day at Chelsea, and on the 
other at Bunhill Fields burying ground. He pro- 

ceeds to Norwich, where a demonstration is to take 
place to-morrow, under the auspices of the bishop of 
the diocese. 


Destructive Fire.—-On Friday morning, shortly 
before one o'clock, a fire, which was not extinguished 


until property to the amount of some thousand 
pounds was consumed, broke out in the spacious 
premises belonging to Messrs Stains, well known as 
the Stingo brewery, situate in the New road, Pad- 
dington. The premises in question were bounded on 
one side by the Queen’s Lying-in hospital, and on the 
other by the Yorkshire Stingo tavern. Numerous 
other buildings abutted on the brewery, b' “\appily 
escaped from the flames. 


Ronsery or Turen Tuovsanpn Poe nps.-- On 
Thursday information was received and circulated 
throughout the metropolitan police district, that 
3,000/7., consisting of thirty 1007. notes of the Lime- 
rick bank, had been stolen from the house of J. 
Wright, Esq., in Roche's street, city of Limerick. 
The notes were all dated Ist of October, 1840. A re- 
ward of 3007. has been offered for the apprehension 
and conviction of the offenders, and a further reward 
of 507. to any person who will give such information 
as may lead to the same result ; another reward, also 
100/., being offered, payable on the recovery of the 
stolen notes. 


PROVINCIAL. 
STATE OF SOUTHL WALES. 

Disturbances, though not so numerous as hereto- 
fore, have not yet ceased in this distracted district, 
and the following outrage proves the cxasperated 
state of feeling among the Rebeccaites, and the ineffi- 
ciency of the authorities to preserve tranquillity. 

Ten days ago a gate, within a mile and a half of 
Carmarthen, was destroyed immediately after the 
soldiery had quitted the spot. The gatekeeper, who 
carried on his trade of bookbinder in a cottage close 
by, identified four of the rioters; but apprehensive 
for his personal safety, after he had given informa- 


Carmarthen, thinking he should there be safe. As 
he was removing his goods to his new ahode, a mob 
surrounded him and demolished every article of fur- 
niture, scattering it through the streets. ‘This hap- 
pened in the heart of Carmarthen, and in the broad 
daylight. The mob then dispersed, before any inter- 
ference of either civil or military force took place. 
The poor gatekeeping bookbinder received notice 
during the day that his cottage should be fired; and 
the next morning it was found in a blaze, his press 
and implements being all destroyed. 

The Times reporter has at length launched the 
thunderbolt with which he has for some time threat- 
ened to annihilate dissent in the principality. Ac- 
cordingly, the Times of Tuesday contains three co- 
luinns, printed in large type, in which their repre- 
sentative professes to establish these propositions, 
viz., that the church of the principality “ is cheaper 
to the country than dissent,” and that the spread of 
dissent has contributed, in no small degree, to the 
present state of lawless organisation, which exists in 
the county. The pith and rationale of the first ar- 
sument will be found in the following logical sum- 
mary :~-‘ In the above parishes around Aberystwith, 
it appears that there are 47 chapels and 21 churches. 
The cost to the country, therefore, of the church in 
that district, taking the average cost of each church 
to be 1007. a year, is 2,100/. The cost to the country 
of the dissenting chapels in the same district, taking 
the average cost of each chapel to be about 100/. a 
year, is 4,700/., or more than double the cost of the 
church” (!) 

From a communication dated Carmarthen, Satur- 
day night, we learn—*‘ Rebeccaism, which seems to 
be the embodyment of the spirit of discontent, is now 


that they are holding meetings every night on the 


tion, he engaged a room in the centre of the town of 


fast spreading fram the farmers’ labourers. I hear 


hills in this county and Cardiganshire. They com- 
> that the farmers pay them ill and treat them 

adly. A chief ground of their complaint appears to 
be that formerly a custom prevailed, during harvest 
time, to give the labourer each night a loaf and some 
cheese to take home with him, which practice is now 
discontinued. On Monday night there was a meet- 
ing of this kind in the parish of Bettws, in Cardigan- 
shire, and last night a meeting of a similar kind took 

lace near Abernant, a village about six miles from 

ere. The farmers are beginning to express much 
alarm at these proceedings. The way intelligence is 
conveyed (by the Rebeccaites) is this:—A note is 
sent to the nearest farm-house, addressed to some 
distant destination. The farmers know what it 
means, and are instructed what to do ; and some man 
or boy on the farm is immediately sent off with it, as 
fast as he can run, to the next farm in the line, and 
the farmer there passes it on in like manner, so that. 
you have in reality information going almost any 
distance, and across any sort of country, at about the 
rate of eight miles anhour. No wonder that the au- 
thorities, without almost any plan or organisation, 
find themselves baffled by organisation like this. The 
dragoons, with military tramp and parade, travel 
along the road, confident they shall at last pounce 
upon the Rebeccaites; whilst some ragged urchin 
takes the shortest cut over hedge and ditch, with a 
le‘ter in his breast, to be passed on from farm to 
farm to the scene of action, and the dragoons find 
they are just too late.” 


Mitts StanpinG is Lexvs.---Though an improve- 
ment has taken place in trade, we understand from 
good authority that there are still no less than fifty 
mills to let within this borough.—-Leeds Mercury. 

Great Free Traps Demonstration At LIverPoo.. 
—Qne of the greatest public demonstrations ever made 
in Liverpool, in favour of free trade principles, was 
made on the evening of Wednesday last, on the oc- 
casion of the regular monthly meeting of the Liver- 
pool Anti-monopoly association. Thousands were 
compelled to go away without obtaining admission, 
although every available corner of the capacious 
building was filled up. Mr William Rathbone oc- 
cupied the chair, and among the speakers were, John 
Bright, Esq., M.P., and Messrs J. Smith, Mulleneux, 
Shicl, and Rawdon. Resolutions asserting free trade 
principles, were unanimously adopted. 

‘TurNn-ovut or Sattors.—There was rather a 
formidable turn-out of seamen at Liverpool on Thurs- 
day. ‘Their grand grievance is, that certain agents, 
who used to charge 2s. for procuring a sailor a place, 
now charge 10s. ‘They have mustered nearly 1,000, 
with drum and fife and colours, and paraded the 
streets. At night a knot of about sixty were riotous, 
but they were easily dispersed. 

Exrraorpinary Arrempr av Murper.-—-On Sa- 
turday, at the outskirts of the town of Derby, a youn 
man gave himself up toa policeman, saying he ha 
just come from Nottingham, and on his way had 
committed a murder. On arriving at the station 
house he wrote, in tolerably good English, the par- 
iculars of the act.—-ITe stated his name to be Joseph 
Growcock, and that he is about 17 years ofage. He 
was ‘* frequently haunted with a fiendish desire to 
murder somebody,” and he had made several 
attempts to decoy children into secluded spots for 
the purpose. At length he had so far succeeded in 
his desire as to entice a little girl into a corner of the 
park, and he was just in the act of raising his arm to 
strike tae child down with a bludgeon, when he heard 
his father’s voice a short distance tromhim. It would 
seem that the father had been watching the move- 
ments of his son, and that when he saw him on the 
point of striking the child, he shouted to him to desist. 
Finding that he was discovered, Growcock ran away 
and proceeded towards Derby. On arriving midway 
between Nottingham and Derby he met some boys 
and a girl (the latter about 16 years old) who had 
been gleaning. He entered into conversation with 
the girl, representing himselfas a looker-over of a mill 
at Derby, and promised her good wages ifshe would 
accompany him. With this and other persuasives 
he prevailed upon the girl to accompany him, — [is 
intention was to murder his companion at Derby. 
On arriving in a secluded lane in the neighbourhood 
of Lord Harrington's seat at Evaston, the girl was so 
fatigued that she lay down under a tree and went to 
sleep. Growcock lay down by her side, but did not 
compose himself to sleep, his mind, he says, being 
occupied with projects for committing the murder. 
At length he got up, took off one stocking, which he 
crammed into the poor girl’s mouth (she crying all 
the while). Having succeeded in gagging his victim, 
he took from his coat pocket a small hammer and 
struck her over the head repeatedly. He then beat 
her with his fists, jumped wpon her, and left her for 
dead. He then returned to Derby with the intention 
of giving himself into custody, and concluded his 
statement by saying that his motive for committing 
the horrid deed was to obtain transportation, or to get 
hanged. Having described the spot where he had 
left the body, police officers were despatched, and 
found that the statement was true. ‘The poor girl 
was not dead, but dreadfully wounded about the 
head. At present it is impossible to say whether she 
will recover. Growcoch was taken be-ore the magis- 
trates, and, in the covlest manner, repeated the state- 
ment he had previously given. ‘There was a restless 
rolling of the eyes, which indicated insanity, but there 
was nothing in his conduct to warrant the conclusion, 
He was remanded. 


Dreapru. Parricip—E NeAR CospHamM Park.- - 
The seat of the Earl of Darnley at Cobham Park, 
near Gravesend, in Kent, and the surrounding 
suburbs, have been the scene of much excitement ,in 
consequence of the perpetration ofa murder, attended 
with circumstances of a truly distressing character, 
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the unhappy victim having perished by the hand of 
his son. It appears that about 7 o’clock on Tuesday 
se’nnight, as Mr Charles Lester, a respectable butcher 
at Rochester, was passing a stile which leads to a 
footpath across the perk, he saw the body of a man 
lying on his face, and, on getting over the stile, was 
much alarmed by finding him a corpse. ‘The face 
and chest were covered with blood, and the features 
could not at first be recognised. ‘The body was re- 
moved to the Ship tavern, at Cobham, and there 
identified as that of a gentleman who had stopped at 
the inn with his son, his name being Charles Dadd, 
55 years of age, who a few years ago carried on busi- 
ness at Rochester, as a chemist and druggist. He had 
latterly, however, retired, and had gone to London, 
where he had since resided in Suffolk strect, Pall 
Mall East. It has since been ascertained, that the 
murderer is no other than his third son, Richard 
Dadd, a young man, 24 years of age, and that he 
committed the act whilst labouring under an aber- 
ration of intellect. Ife was an artist of some cele- 
brity, and a year or two ago accompanied Sir 
Thomas Phillips, the late mayor of Newport, on a 
tour through Italy, Switzerland, and German r, &c., 
for the purpose of improving himself in his art. 
Owing to his arduons studies and constant exposure 
to the sun, his brain became affected to such a 
melancholy extent as to produce insanity. Ile re- 
turned to England three months since, and hopes 
were entertained that the change of climate would 
restore his health. Such, however, was not the case, 
as his disease became more serious. Ife was visited 
by eminent physicians, who recommended that the 
utmost caution should be observed in watching his 
movements. This advice was strictly attended to, 
he never being allowed to go out of sight. A change 
of scene being considered necessary, Mr Dadd took 
his unfortunate son into Kent, and reached the Ship 
tavern, at Cobham, as before mentioned, on Monday 
week. There they had tea, and Mr Dadd requested 
that the beds should be provided for them both. 
The son was noticed to behave in a very sullen man- 
ner, and partook of a pint of porter in preference to 
tea, and at about half-past 9 o’clock they left the 
house, as they stated, fora walk. Itis needless to 
state, the dreadful catastrophe must have quickly 
followed. An inquest was held on Friday, and a 
verdict returned of ** Wilful murder against some 
person or persons unknown,” but that the son per- 

etrated the horrid deed is generally supposed. He 

as never since been heard of, notwithstanding the 
most active search and inquiries. 


Loss or A BristoL AND Durnin StTeEAMER.—Infor- 
mation has been received of the total loss of the 
steamer Queen, on her passage from Dublin to 
Bristol. Mer value was estimated at 35,000/. A 
letter from Milford Haven says, ‘‘ They had the 
weather fair and clear yesterday, until they came 
abreast of St Ann’s, when there came on, all of a 
sudden, a thick bank of fog; they never saw any- 
thing after until they had struck on the north-east 
side of Skokham Island, at eleven o'clock last night. 
She went down half an hour after in deep water. 
There is nothing of her to be seen. ‘They succeeded 
in saving all the crew and passengers but one, whom 
they call one of the pig men. ‘The crew and passen- 
gers are in a little vessel that happened to pass at 
the time, or they would all have been lost. Captain 
Gardiner came in the boat, with four men ; and they 
had great difficulty in reaching this place; they 
could see nothing, but were compelled to keep in the 
breakers by the shore to find their way."’ All the 
passengers were landed safe. 


A — eee ewe. 


IRELAND. 

Rerrar Association.—Tne Quren’s Srrecu.—At 
the adjourned meeting of the Repeal association, on 
Tuesday, Mr O’ Connell, to a crowded room, delivered 
another of his long and animated addresses, in sup- 
— of a resolution which he moved, to the following 
effect :— 


“ That a committee be appointed to prepare the draught of an 
address, to be laid before the Repeal association, stating the 
enormous grievances under which the people of Ireland labour, 
and the course they deem it prudent to adopt under the present 
circumstances, and to detail the injustice which not only justi- 
fies, but demands the continuance of the presentagitation” [loud 
cheers]. 


The union he declared to be not a compact, but an 
act of bare-faced tyranny, obtained by force, fraud, 
intimidation, bloodshed, and the practice of every ima- 
ginable vice by which it could be cursed; and asserted, 
and endeavoured to prove, in the most emphatic terms, 
that the greatest evils, political and individual, per- 
sonal and national, in manufactures, in commerce, in 
agriculture, in the tranquillity of private life, in its 
rights. privileges, and immunities, were to be traced to 
theunion. Hedwelt upon thediscontent of Ireland, and 
then asked what had the government done to remove 
the causes of that discontent during the past session. 
They inflicted upon the Irish people an Arms bill. 
Scotland was disaffected on account of religion ; 
England was in a precarious state; Wales was in 
open insurrection ; and yet no Arms bill was passed 
for either England, Scotland, or Wales, but there 
was for Ireland (hear, hear]. 
the tyranny of government followed? By the Queen’s 
speech, which presented such a combination of stu- 
pidity and impudence as had never before been in- 
truded on the public by a British government. He 
was not speaking disparagingly of the Queen herself, 
between whose acts and those of her ministry he 
wished particularly and most emphatically to distin- 
guish. Kecollecting that the speech was not hers, 
but her ministers’, he would ask was there anything 
in her giving utterance to it which should retard them 
in their struggle [cheers, and cries of ** No” ]? Was 
there not in it something rather to stimulate them ? 
for did it not furnish the additional motive of endea- 
vouring, in the true spirit of allegiance, to rescue her 
from men, in whose hands, so help him Heaven, if it 


And by what was all | 


had not pleased Providence to give her so large a fa- 
mily, he believed her life would not have been safe? 
This was the most powerful barrier to an ambition 
which it was frightful to think of, and to the very 
worst calamity that could happen to the nation (hear, 
hear]. He wished to rescue the Queen from those 
miscreants, and his country from their tyranny. 
Thev had, therefore, two of the highest motives to 
influence them that could give energy to human ac- 
tion—love of country, and love for their Queen 
[cheers]. Rally, then, with him, and hurrah for re- 
peal [long-continued cheering]. After commenting 
at some length, in a similar strain, on the various 
passages of the Queen's speech, the motion was agreed 
to, and the meeting adjourned to Monday. 


Pouice 1y Gatway.—Tomkins Brien, Esq., R.M.? 
is suspended until after his trial for the alleged mur” 
der, occasioned by the fire of a party of police unde 
his command, at the fair of Turloughmore, county 
Galway. 

An investigation was held last week into the con- 
duct of a policeman, in reference to a recent repeal 
meeting held in Dingle, which ended in the dismis- 
sal of the man from the constabulary. Ile attended 
a repeal temperance soirée. 


Tue Murver or Lorp Norsury.—After a lapse of 
nearly six years, the almost inexplicable mystery 
which clouded the circumstances connected with the 
assassination of the lamented Earl of Norbury is at 
length in a fair way of being dispelled. After a 
searching investigation, conducted with the strictest 
privacy, and which was three or four times adjourned 
in order to afford the fullest time for inquiries, the 
magistrates of the head office of police on Wednes. 
day fully committed Peter Dolan, late of Durrow, in 
the King’s county, to Kilmainham, for transmission 
to Tullamore gaol, to take his trial at the next assizes 
there, for the murder of the late Lord Norbury. The 
prisoner, it is said, was in the deepest state of dejec- 
tion throughout the whole of the protracted inquiry, 
being frequently observed to shed tears. 


THe Army AND THE Reprarens.—The following 
occurrence is stated, by a Galway repeal papcr, to 
have taken place at Loughrea, between a party of 
the 5th fusiliers and the peasantry :— 


““The company of the 5th regiment, stationed here some time 
back, were this morning, on their march to Dublin, played by 
our temperance band, and escorted by a very large concourse of 
the townspeople, from their barrack gate to the turn of the road 
leading to Knuckburn. The band played out of town to the 
tunes of the ‘ British Grenadiers,’ ‘Garry Owen,’ &c. On ar- 
riving at Knuckburn both parties halted, and the entire compa- 
ny took off their caps and gave three cheers, long and loud, and one 
cheer more forthe people, and, of course, their cause. This is, and 
ought to be, to our rulers another convincing proof that, although 
our brave troops may be made the instruments of a despot in the 
subjugation of another country, it is very difficult to say what their 
conduct would be with regard to the enslavementof theirs and our 
own. ‘The soldiers halted on the road for about ten minutes, 
while the band played the national anthem and ‘ Patrick’s Day,’ 
and again took off their caps, and gave three cheers more for the 
people, and the zood fellowship that subsisted between them 
since their arrival in Loughrea.” 


_ — ee 


Tur Sincinc Movusre.—This curious Jusus natures 
which is now being exhibited in London, and has 
almost, by its novelty, thrown the other sights of the 
metropolis into the shade, is thus described by the 
correspondent of a daily paper :— 


‘** The little creature is the common house mouse, of the mas- 
enline gender. When I heard him he was in full song—having 
all the notes of a full-grown canary. The imitation in the 
sostenuto passages and cadence of that bird was perfect. I feel 
assured that no deception was practieed, for, by the aid of a 
powerful glass, which I purposely borrowed, I could observe the 
tremulonsness of the throat; and I asked the proprietor to retire 
from the room for a moment, which he did, in erder that J might 
convince myself that I was not being made the dupe of ventri- 
loquism. I then placed my ear close to him and the effect was 
still the same. No human being could make his piano passages, 
One circumstance places this beyond a doubt. For sometimes 
parties have to wait a considerable time before he will pipe. An 


‘instance of this kind happened recently at the Palace, where he 
_was taken for the little Prince of Wales and the Princess to hear 


him. But I was informed that he fully made up for this silence 
by afterwards singing more lustily than ever he did Lefore. He 
requires to be attentively observed, and by so doing you catch 
his variety. When quite still his notes are surpassingly distinct, 
and have all that peculiarity of the notes of the canary when he 
is singing himself to sleep.” 

Law or LANDLORD AND Tenant.—Mr Sharman 
Crawford, who, it will be recollected, introduced a 
bill on the subject of the law of landlord and tenants 
a short time before the close of the session, which 
was withdrawn on the assurance from Sir R. Peel 
that the matter would be taken up by government, 
has just published a letter in the Times, to the two 
parties whose interests are directly involved in his 
scheme—viz, the Irish landlords and their tenantry. 
In this lettor he replies to a question very generally 
asked, ‘‘ Why is this law required for Ireland more 
than for England or Scotland?’’ His answer is, 
** Because the practice of Ireland is essentially differ- 
ent from that of England or Scotland. In England 
and Scotland the buildings and permanent improve- 
ments on the soil are made by the landlord or at his 
cost." Mr Crawford propounds three plans. The 
first is that ofletting the land with the buildings and 
permanent improvements of the soil, made, or agreed 
to be made, at the landlord’s cost, and for such tenure 
as will cover a sufficient numbcr of rotations to re- 
pay the tenant's ordinary expenditure. The second 
is that of letting with a power to the tenant to claim 
compensation for buildings or other improvements. 
The third, that of letting in fee or for some term 
equivalent to a perpetual tenure. 


Tue LeaGve In tHE AGuricutturaL Disrricts.— 
Deputations from the League have visited eighteen 
counties, in which twenty-two meetings have been 
held. We subjoin a list:—Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Dorsetshire, Essex (2 meetings), 
Hampshire, Iferefordshire, Hertfordshire, I{unting- 
donshire, Kent (2 meetings), Lincolnshire, Middle- 
sex, Norfolk, Somersetshire, Suffolk, Surrey (2 mect- 
ings), Sussex (2 meetings), Wiltshire.—Anéi-bread- 
tax Circular. 


Literature. 


The Papal and Hierarchical System Compared 
with the Religion of the New Testament. Lon- 
don: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate street 
without. 1843. 


THE value of this work consists in its plan. 
Novelty of statement, on such a subject, none 
would look for—elaborate argument would be sn- 
perfluous. ‘To exhibit Christianity in its majestic 
simplicity, side by side with the world’s tawdry 
counterfeit of it, is the strongest recommendation 
which reason can demand in support of the for- 
mer, the severest condemnation which can be pro- 
nounced upon the latter. ‘ Look on this picture 
and on that,” is more to the purpose than whole 
tomes of learned disquisition—and he who looks, 
can be at no loss to decide which is from heaven, 
and which from “far below the moon.” The one 
hasupon it the genuine marks of divinity—the 
other exhibits the unmistakeable air of proud 
but feeble, foolish but assuming, humanity. The 
first is like nature—unostentatious, harmonious, 
perfect—revealing its hidden glories only to the 
assiduous and reverential student—wisdom veiled, 
but bright even from behind the veil through 
which it beams—power disclosed but, as it were, 
incidentally, but power which nevertheless shames 
all attempts at imitation—and both wisdom and 
power so lit up with goodness as in that light to 
become, in the eye of the spectator, transmuted 
into the same element. The last is like art— 
showy, elaborate, at first glance, faultless ; but, 
when narrowly scrutinised, displaying a jumble of 
inconsistencies, of cumbrous contrivances, and of 
ill-economised powers. ‘lhe one needs only to be 
brought into juxta-position with the other to pro- 
claim which is the work of God and which of man. 

In the volume before us the papal and hierarchi- 
cal system is compared, or, more correctly speaking, 
contrasted with the religion of the New Testament. 
The qualifications of the writer for the task he un- 
dertakes, are eminently those which such a task. 
requires. A calm temper, a charitable heart, a 
thorough appreciation of the spirituality of the 
Christian dispensation, are the moral characteris- 
tics which every page he has written prove to be 
his. Allied with these higher attributes, he exhi- 
bits a peculiar intellectual aptitude for handling 
such a theme—clearness of perception, masculine 
powers of thought, a perfect subjection of his ime- 
gination to his reason, andastrong, homely, vigor- 
ous common sense, which brushes away fallacies as 
if they were but cobwebs. His style is plain, lucid, 
shagleale unimpassioned, and, to our minds, defi- 
cient in vigour, but never sinking into prosiness. 
The author, we beli@ve, is a quaker, and his work, 
here and there, develops doctrines peculiar to that 
sect. ‘These we shall not now stay to discuss, our 
object being other than minute controversy. We 
note them only to guard ourselves from being sup- 
ene to concur in all the writer’s conclusions. 

utting these out of sight, we most heartily com- 
mend his work to our readers, as a seasonable and 
able discussion of a subject which will ere long 
command the rapt attention of the civilised world. 

The general drift of the volume cannot be more 
appropriately stated than in the author’s own 
words :— 

‘‘ When I speak of the papal and hierarchical system, 
I do not mean to confine either my own view, or that of 
my readers, to the church of Rome. I speak rather of 
the system which places man under the rule of man, in 
matters of religion—the laity, more particularly, under 
the rule of the clergy ; so that human wisdom and autho- 
rity are found, in various degrees, to usurp the place of 
pure, divine truth. So also by the religion of the New 
Testament, I mean the religion of Him of whom the 
book testifies—even Jesus Christ, the only mediator be- 
tween God any man; who has bought us with his blood, 
who is the sole high priest of our profession, who rules 
the universal church by his Spirit, and who will come 


again in glory, to render unto every man according tohis 
works..* © ¢ @ @ 

‘‘] propose, in the following treatise, to take an ac- 
count of some of the principal features which mark the 
views and practices of the church of Rome, and to con- 
trast them with what I believe to be pure Christianity ; 
and in so doing I shall probably have to disclaim many 
things which are far from being exclusively Romish. 
These are still adhered to by various classes of believers— 
by every one in its own way and measure; but they have 
nevertheless an affinity to the papal and hierarchical sys- 
tem, in that large sense of the terms, to which I have al- 
ready adrerted.” 

The work is divided into eight chapters, the 
titles of which will give a tolerably correct notion 
of the ground passed over by the writer. ‘They 1a- 
dicate the prominent points, in respect of which 
there is a wide difference between the papal and 
hierarchical system and the religion of the New 
Testament. ‘They are as follows :—I. On the 
Holy Scriptures. “II. On Antichrist, the Man of 
Sin. III. On the Usurpation of Temporal Power 
by the Professing Church of Christ. IV. On the 
Spiritual Power of the Priesthood. V. On Divine 
Worship. VI. On the Christian Ministry. VII. 


On the Sacraments. VIII. On Justification and 


Sanctification. It will be seen that this course 
brings the author into contact with tradition, with 
the establishment of Christianity by the civil 

wer, with what we designate by the word priest- 
ism, with image worship under its various phases, 
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with apostolical succession, the efficacy of sacra- 
ments, and the doctrine of human merits. Under 
the heads “ The Christian Ministry,” and “ The 
Sacraments,” whilst we admit there is much which 
may well be pondered over by intelligent Christians 
in the present day, we cannot see how the extreme 
conclusions of the writer flow from his scriptural 
premises. There is something of special pleading, 
quite out of keeping with the other portions of the 
volume—a palpable pushing of his argument be- 
yond the ground on which he professes to rest it— 
a jutting out of the superstructure beyond the line 
of the foundation. 

We must,in justice to the author, give our readers 
an extract or two, from which to judge of the style in 
which the volume is written. The following is one 
of the illustrations marking what is included under 
the phrase “The Usurpation of Temporal Power 
by the professing Church of Christ.” 


“ Tfin any country, certain political privileges are re- 
stricted toany one denomination of Christians; ifChristians 
of other names and sects are excluded from these privi- 
leges by the law of the land; and again if persons, of one 
form of faith, conscientiously adopted, or received by 
education, are constrained to make pecuniary sacrifices, 
in order to support another form of the same faith, from 
which they dissent—it must be allowed that these are so 
many new types of a compulsory, and therefore, of a per- 
secuting system in matters of religion; and are, in point 
of radical | gi as much at variance with the true 
nature and character of the kingdom of Christ, as the 
sword or the fire of the magistrate, the gibbet or scaffold 
of the executioner. It is the interference of the autho- 
rity of man with the prerogative of the Great Head of the 
church—it is the cramping of the liberty of the Spirit, 
and of the inalienable rights of conscience. As long as 
the peaceable duties of the subject and citizen are per- 
formed, and every practice avoided which is at variance 
with the law of the land, in temporal matters, or opposed 
to the welfare of the body politic—so long it is evident 
that Christians of every name ought to be in possession 
of equal political rights, and ought to be permitted to 
pursue their own religious course without molestation or 
interference. 

“It is easy to perceive that the unjust provisions to 
which we have now alluded are the natural consequence 
of the alliance of church and state. Whenone particular 
form of Christianity is adopted by the state as its own— 
when a marriage takes place between them, and each 
becomes pledged to support the other—it inevitably fol- 
lows that Christians of other denominations are placed 
under disadvantageous and degrading circumstances. 
And in whatsoever degree such circumstances are alle- 
viated, these nonconformists are still in some measure 
treated as “‘ strangers and foreigners,”’ and not as “ fel- 
low-citizens with the saints and of the household of God.” 
So also it is unquestionable that the higher grades of 
persecution, have arisen out of the same alliance be- 
tween church and state. The state adopts the church, 
under some particular form as its own; and the church, 
on her part, lays claim to all the powers of the state, for 
the support of her cause, and for the punishment and 
destruction of her opposers. ‘To this alliance must be 
ascribed all the horrors of the inquisition, all the blood 
which flowed in the massacre of St Bartholomew; all the 
martyr-fires which were lighted by Queen Mary of Eng- 
lind; all the sufferings of the quakers in the seventeenth 
century; all the bonds ana vexations which are at this 
very time endured by dissentients in many parts of pro- 
testant urope; and until the system of marrying the 


church to the state is renounced, there can be no_ 


security against the recurrence of those direful scenes 
which peculiarly distinguish the character of antichrist, 
and verify the portrait drawn, in the holy scriptures, of 
the ‘‘ man of sin.” 


We quite agree with the following passage, 
which alludes to the presumptive paternity of the 
priestly system :— 

‘‘ The more we reflect on this vast fabric of internal 
government—a system to which the world presents no 
parallel—_the more we shall perceive that it is the very 
masterpiece of human policy; nay, that it is so far 
super-human, that if we dare not trace it to the wisdom 
which cometh from above—and this we cannot do—we 
are almost compelled to believe, that some dark power, 
stronger and more crafty than man, is the true author of 
this professedly spiritual building. If so, it will be found 
but frostwork after all, and will melt away in due season, 
before the bright beams of the sun of righteousness, 
when he shall again arise upon the earth, as the glorious 
and all-sufficient head of his own church, with healing 
on his wings.” 

Not less cordial is our concurrence in the con- 
cluding passage of the volume— 

‘‘ Between the two systems which have now been 
developed— between the fulness of the authority of man, 
andthe fulness of the authority of God, in matters of 
rcligion-—there is, as I believe, no permanent resting 
place. Mediums have been tried, in a variety of forms, 
and on an extensive scale. But the sentiment which has 
now been expressed, appears to be confirmed by the fact, 
that a large proportion of the clergy of episcopal churches 
is, at this very time, notoriously rushing back into the 
bosom of popery. Retrograde movements of the same 
nature (though different in degree) may be traced in the 
decrease of original simplicity, and the increase of form 
and splendour, in the worship of some of the noncon- 
forming bodies. In the meantime, there can be no 
Coubt, that spiritual religion, in its native vigour, is 
more and more diffusing itself among the thousands and 
tens of thousands of the Israel of God. With these, un- 
der whatsoever name, and in whatsoever nation they 
may be found, the writer of the pages now about to be 
concluded, desires to be preserved in living, heartfelt 
unity. May the favour of God be upon his own children 
and followers all the world over! May the sun of 
righteousness arise upon them from day to day, and the 
dews of heaven rest all night upon their branches! And 
finally, may the law of peace, and purity, and love, 
without any foul admixtures, overspread this earth, ‘a: 
the waters cover the sea!’”’ 


We beg to tender the writer of this seasonable 
volume our hearty thanks for the aid he has ren- 
dered to a cause in which we take the deepest in- 
terest. His book breathes, throughout, a spirit of 


— 


elevated piety—and would our sincere professors 
of religion but give the work an attentive perusal, 
we cannot but think they would rise from the study 
of it with far other views of the whole question 
treated of, than they have been heretofore accus- 
tomed to entertain. Werecommend it, strongly, 
to their serious notice—and we ask them to pon- 
der its statements, and consistently, peacefully, but 
undauntedly to act up to its principles. 


a ee ee ——_ + 


Scr Views of Infidelity. By Joseru Fietcuer. Lon- 
don : Snow. 

AMONG many less gratifying signs of the times, we 
thankfully witness the decline of socialism, as an organ- 
ised system of infidelity. The lurkings of scepticism, 
however, inthe human mind, when :t no longer rears 
itself boldly before the view, is perhaps even more a 
subject of dread than the plain and palpable form itself. 
This volume is well calculated to do service, exhibiting it 
in itscreed—its biography—its morality—its consolations 
—its charms—its antagonism. A writer who has pro- 
duced such a maiden work—we take this to be so—de- 
serves to be stimulated onwards. Not that the volume 
is faultless. In some parts of it the beaten track of ar- 
gument is scarcely, if at all, deserted—the language is 
somewhat verbose, and inaccuracies of expression are 
not of unfrequent occurrence. But considerable intelli- 
gence ; much happy illustration; a not inelegant style ; 
considerable reading usually well applied, and great 
earnestness in the exhibition and application of the sub- 
ject, render the work really meritorious. 


The Last Days; their near Approach and Perilous 
Character: including a New Interpretation of the 
Seven Vials, the Battle of Armageddon, and the 
Coming of the Son of Man. By the Author of the 
‘‘ Downfall of Popery.”” London: Ward and Co. 


Wiuitst we undertake to advocate no peculiar hypo- 
thesis on the interpretation of prophecy, we acknowledge 
the great importance and interest «f the subject. The 
writer before us is calm, clear, and forcible. He has 
evidently examined the scriptures with care and patience ; 
and, amidst the mass of works bearing on the same great 
study, is well entitled to be dispassionately heard. 


Bibliotheca Sacra ; or Tracts and Essays on Topics con- 
nected with Biblical Literature and Theology. 
Fditor: Epwarp Rosinson, D.D. No.2. May, 
1843. New York and London: Wiley and Putnam. 


Methodist Quarterly Review for April, 1843. Edited by 
Grorcr Precn, D.D. Volume 25. Third Series, 
vol. 3. New York. 1843. 


THESE are valuable specimens of those periodical pub- 
lications which are warmly patronised on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The former work contains some valuable 
papers. The subjects are the Druses of Mount Lebanon, 
by the Editor— the MSS. and Editions of the Greek New 
Testament, by Professor Stuart—Martiage of a Wife's 
Sister, the Biblical Argument, by the Editor—the Doc- 
trine of Expediency, by Dr Wayland—the Number of 
the Beast in the Apocalypse, by Professor Stuart 
—Biographical Notices of Gesenius and Nordheimer, by 
the Editor, with Notices of the Works of President 
Edwards. The latter, affording a gratifying exhibition of 
the state of religious literature among the methodists of 
the United States, treats of the following subjects :—Bur- 
nett’s History of the Reformation, Dr Taylor's Concio 
ad Clerum, Life and Times of John Huss, Rule of Faith, 
Polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Incidents of 
Travel in Yucatan, Dz Olin’s Travels, &c. Both are 
valuable for the instruction and interest of their several 
papers. 

Geology and Revelation in Perfect Harmony. By Joun 
Watton. London: Dinnis, Paternoster row. 


Tus short treatise is designed to clear up the preju- 
dices of a tolerably numerous, though happily diminish- 
ing class of Christians, who, under the aj prehension that 
it has a tendency to impugn the accuracy of scripture 
narrative, have conceived a most violent and unbecoming 
antipathy to the sublime science of geology. These ap- 
prehensions have, as far as argument is concerned, been 
entircly set at rest by Dr J. P. Smith’s admirable treatise 
on the subject. To such, however, as wish to examine the 
question, and are unable to consult the larger volume, 
we would commend the above short, but comprehensive. 
pamphlet. It contains the gist of the whole argument 
between what the author terms the geologists and auti- 
geologists, a critical inquiry into the text of the disputed 
passages, and a brief review of the scripture account of 
the creation, considered in connexion with the theories 
of modern geology. We believe, by the impartial ex- 
amination of the arguments advanced, many honest 
doubts and fears as to the tendencies of this most in- 
teresting branch of natural philosophy will be removed. 
In the following advice to objectors, by the writer, we 
cordially concur. 

“ Now, one word of advice to those who object to geology as 
‘an infidel science.’ All who have written against geology con- 
fess, or clearly show, that they have not studied it—that they 
know little or nothing correctly concerning it; still they de- 
nounce or object. Would it not be rational and proper for such 
individuals to study the science ; or, at all events, to give it so 
much of their attention as might euable them to know some- 
thing correctly of that whereof they veuture to affirm? They 
might, perhaps, find geology to be a science, not ‘ falsely so 
called,’ but one built upon facts—facts which, upon every mind 
knowing them, and capable of fully comprehending their impor- 
tance and import, must produce the resistless conviction that 
our world has been in existence far more than six thousand 
years. And if this be a fact, why should any one shut his eyes 
against it? What is there to be feared from truth? ‘The word 
of God and the works of God must be consistent the one with 
the other: and if any man has done what mankind do daily— 
committed an error of judgment-—-why should he rest satisfied 
with his error, especially when it involves such serious conse- 
quences ?” 
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Religious Entelligence. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

On Thursday evening, the 24th ult., a special 
meeting of the directors and friends of the London 
Missionary society was held at Finsbury chapel, to 
welcome the Rev. Thomas Heath, missionary from 
the South seas, on his return to this country, and to 
receive from him interesting and important commu- 
nications, relative to the state and 
society’s missions in the Navigators’ islands, Tahiti, 
the Hervey group, and other islands in the South 
Pacific. Mr Heath was accompanied by a Christian 
chief, and a native evangelist, from Samoa. The 
attendance was highly respectable, and very nume- 
rous. 

The service was commenced by singing a hymn, 
after which the Rev. A. F. Lacroix read the 107th 

salm, and engaged in prayer. Another hymn 

aving been sung, | 

The Rev. J. J. Freeman, in a brief speech, intro- 
duced the Rev. T. Heath to the notice of the meet- 
ing. He had just arrived in the Camden from the 
South seas, more especially from Manono and 
Upolu, belonging to the Samoan group—frequently 
called also the Navigators’ islands. Mr Heath went 
out about eight years ago, to embark in the service 
of Christian missions under the patronage of this so- 
ciety. He had been mercifully preserved, and per- 
mitted to make extensive voyages in connexion with 
Christian missions in that part of the world—some- 
times in company with their lamented brother, Wil- 
liams, now in heaven. 

‘The Rev. G. Co.ttson (formerly tutor to Mr 
Heath) then addressed him, in the name of the 
London Missionary society, in a short and appro- 
priate speech, welcoming the arrival cf Mr Heath 
and his companions to the shores of Britain. Mr 
Collison concluded — : 

When we heard that a larger ship than the Camden 
was wanted for your missionary enterprise, some of us 
trembled and doubted, in the present state of our 
finances. Your facts and arguments have con- 
verted committees ; the directors of the missionary 
board, I presume, are now only waiting for the public to 
respond to their own convictions of the advantage of 
your proposal to the South sea mission, in order that the 
groups of islands which stud the Pacific ocean may 
enjoy the gospel of salvation. The British public, my 
brother, listened to the prayers, and the entreaties, and 
the tears of our since lamented Williams, and nobly 
bought him the Camden, and now you come to ask for a 
larger Camden! There is not, in all her Majesty's 
dominions, a more gencrous class of professional men 
than the ship builders and the shipowners of Great 
Britain; but what might be too much to ask from any 
one of them, may, perhaps, result from the united efforts 
of all by a well-directed appeal to the shipbuilders and 
shipowners in London, in Liverpool, in Glasgow, in 
Bristol, and other parts of this great commercial nation, 
and especially if such an appeal should be aided by a 

enerous public. Go, dear brother, and tell them all the 
er and all the arguments, to some of which we are 
about to listen. Go and tell them all the facts and all 
the arguments, to which we have surrendered our con- 
victions. | 

The Rev. T. I[earu, in reply to the address, 
briefly adverted to the circumstances which had 
caused his return to his native land, ond introduced 
the companions of his voyage. 

Here you have a Tutuilian chief, whose name is Leota. 
That -island is governed by an oligarchy of seven, of 
whom this chief is one. He is also a chief, in common 
with others, of a small district of 500 people at the 
island of Upolu. He comes from the district under the 
pastoral care of our brother Slatyer. The native teacher 
was named by his family, ‘* New Zealand,” from what 
circumstance I do not know; but, on being baptised, he 
took the name of Aperaamo, which is Abraham Samoan- 
ised. He is one of the first seven individuals among 
whom that very remarkable moral and spiritual move- 
ment commenced in Tutuila of which you have heard. 

Lrota (the Tutuilian chief) then addressed the 
mecting in his native language, which was after- 
wards interpreted by Mr Ifeath to the following 
effect :—IIe says, that he stands up to give thanks 
for the grace of Giod, by which our voyage has been 
prospered, and we have arrived in safety. He 
addresses you as the church and chiefs in Britain, 
and gives thanks for that favour, for that kindness 
which you have shown, in consequence of the grace 
of God conferred upon you. He then alluded to the 
results of the measures taken in sending missionaries 
to the Samoas. He says that, prior to that, they 
dwelt in darkness and in the shadow of death, and 
that they did not know the truth; but that, through 
your kindness in sending men of God to their land, 
they who formerly dwelt in the shadow of death 
now see the light. Formerly they delighted in war ; 
they delighted in dancing; they delighted in many 
kinds of wickedness and of folly, but that now the 
land is turned; that it is like a mountain which has 
been thrown down and leveled, He again thanks 
God, and then urges that you will not cease to pro- 
secute your work of love in Samoa. He begs that 
you will be strong in prayer; that you will send 
more missionaries into the South Sea islands, to 
spread the word of God. He says, he supposes it 1s 
difficult to be done ; but he begs that you will re- 
member the love of God, and that then your compas- 
sion will still continue. Ife requests that you will 
remember the words of Jesus, written by Matthew— 
‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy ;”’ and that you will still cause the water of 
the river of life to flow through the South sea 
islands; that you will still be strong, and that you 
will not be “ weary in well-doing.”’ 

Arenaamo (the native teacher) next addressed the 
meeting, also in his native language, which Mr 
Heath thus interpreted: He begins, as our Chris- 
tian converts always do their speeches, by giving 
thanks to God, and thanks also to you, says 
that he shall relate some things which have grown 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


> Tutuila Samoa is the name of the group, but 
utuila is the name of the island to which they 
belong. The grace of God has fallen on their land 
in answer to t poy prayers ; for that you have prayed 
that the word of God may prosper, and it has pros- 
pered. The power of God has been remarkably 
manifested—his expression is, ‘‘has been poured 
down.’’ When they were on one occasion assembled 
in the house of God, the power of God fell upon 
them. When they were holding a large meeting at 
Tutuila, they were sprinkled by the blessing of God 
from on high, and they all became like dead men. 
So great was the effect produced—so great did the 
desire grow to make an offering to God (he means 
to offer prayer to God), that many of them retired 
into the bush, and they were not scen again until the 
ro fer | morning, when they were like persons 
half dead—they had been in prayer all night. The 
consequence was, a very general seeking for instruc- 
tion from the missionaries, and seeking from God 
the blessings of his salvation. They earnestly prayed 
and sought for these things. He again gives thanks 
to you, because he considers this also was in answer 
to your prayers. 4 

The Rev. J. J. Freeman said that it had been the 
wish of the directors that two or three questions 
should be proposed to each of the Samoans, and that 
they should give a brief reply. ‘They had not been 
informed what these questions were, lcst there should 
have been any sort of preparation made. 

The following questions were then put to Leota, 
through Mr Heath, and his answers are subjoined :-— 

‘What reason have you for believing that you are a true 
Christian ?” ‘I think I may say I am aman of Jesus, one - 
of Christ’s people. I ascribe it to the work of the Spirit 
of God that I am able to say so. I think I am a man of 
Jesus, because I feel inclined to trust to the death of 
Christ and to do his will.” ‘ What led you first to em- 
brace the religion of Jesus Christ?’ ‘I was led to do 
it by the work of the Spirit of God in my heart.”” “ Was 
there any particular circumstance :’’ ‘ The desire first 
grew in my heart, in consequence of the preaching of the 
word of God.”” ‘* Why are you anxious that the people 
should become Christians in Samoa?’ ‘I have a great 
desire that they should become so, because I am con- 
cerned that they still dwell in darkness and in sin.” 
‘Then they were not so happy before the missionaries 
arrived there as they have been sincer” ‘They have 
far greater delight now in attending to the word of God 
than formerly in attending to their wicked practices.” 

Questions of an analogous character were appro- 
priately and satisfactorily answered by Aperaamo. 


The Rey. T. Hearn, after another hymn had been 
sung, then addressed the assembly. Ile commenced 
by giving a brief account of what the Camden has 
done for the last few years. 

Probably you are aware, at least many are, that our 
missions now extend from longitude 110 degrees west, to 
169 or 170 degrees cast; that is, they extend over above 
50 degrees of longitude; and tlis within a belt of lati- 
tude of about 10 to 21 or 22 degrees south. They include 
the Marquesas, Georgian and Society Islands, with many 
of the smaller islands attached to them; that is, the 
Austral and Paumotu, and others; the Hervey group, 
the Samoans, the island of Rotumah, the five islands of 
the New Hebrides, two of the Loyalty croup, and two of 
the New Caledonian group. This has been the ground 
over which the Camden has had to sail. She has also 
had to go and return frora Sydney, which is ten days or 
a fortnight’s sail from the most western of our stations. 
Supposing her to start from Sydney, she would have to 
sail upwards of 3,000 miles to reach the Marquesas, and 
then she took the islands successively downwards, till 
she had finished, and then returned to Sydney. Taking 
into account the annual visits to these islands, and the 
voyage out and home, I think I may say, in round num- 
bers, that she has sailed over 80,000 miles since she left 
England in April 1838. Thus it appears, that besides 
her two voyages out and home, she ae gone over some 
12,000 miles per annum. While accomplishing this, she 
has several times been in imminent danger; she has on 
three or four occasions struck against rocks While I 
was on board her, she just grazed the top of a sunken 
rock; and the last time she was at Sydney, she went 
aground on an island in the harbour there, in conse- 
quence of the unskilfulness, 1 believe, of the ;ilot. She 
has, however, come home in safety ; and doubtless it is 
to be ascribed to the goodness of the supcrintending 
providence of God; though we owe much also to the 
eare and skill of our valuable captain (Morgan). In ad- 
dition to visiting every year some of the older missions, 
she has been instrumental in forming missions at Rotu- 
mah, five islands of the New Hebrides, two at the 
Loyalty group and the New Caledonian, which is nearly 
500 anh. in circuit, and the Isle of Pines, adjacent to 
that land. He had come home more cspecially for the 
purpose of endeavouring to induce the directors to part 
with the Camden, and to obtain a larger vessel; not be- 
cause he thought the Camden, on the whole, had done 
ill, quite the contrary, for it is the opinion of those best 
competent to become judges, that she has, all things 
considered, done well. 


He then proceeded to give an account of the Sa- 
moun (or Navigators’ island) mission, to which he 
himself had been attached. 

Six of us went out in the year 1835, and arrived there 
in June, 1836; we found the way prepared for us, to 
some extent, by the visits of our brethren, Williams, 
Bartt, Buzacott, and Plait—so that several congrega- 
tions were already formed, and superintended by na- 
tive teachers from the Society and Hervey Islands. The 
natives, however, had made little progress at that tine 
in Christian knowledge, and the arrival of the Dunottar 
Castle, with ourselves, created a very extraordinary sen- 
sation, amounting to enthusiasm, throughout the group, 
insomuch that when we went round our several ap- 
pointed districts to visit the chiefs and the teachers, and 
to take measures for extending our operations, we found 
chief after chief, and tribe after tribe, not only willing 
but eager to avow that they had come to the determina- 
tion to renounce heathenism, and to be brought under 
Christian instruction. When we speak of the conversion 
of these chiefs, and clans sometimes consisting of from 
300 to 500 people, we allude merely to their renunciation 
of heathenism, we by no means wish to convey the no- 
tion that they are all Christians in the proper sense of 
that term; but when they give up all their old supersti- 


make them still more efficient. They labour not only 


tions, and we see them almost to a man attending ublic 
worship every Sabbath, and observe half the pees ation 
attending schools, grandfathers, fathers, and children, 
we think there is much for which to be thankful, although 
only asmall number of these may actually beconsi fered as 
real Christians. ‘ 
Having given several interesting particulars of the 
progress of Christianity in those islands, during his 
first visit, he continued— . 
Since then about 3,000 have been baptised on their pro- 
fession of Christianity ; there were nearly 2,000 in Chris- 
tian communion when I left, in whose piety the mission- 
aries cherish a pleasing confidence, and numbers of can- 
didates. About 27,000 (nearly one-half the population) 
of Samoa have learned to read. Many of them read por- 
tions of the scriptures which we have translated, and 
others elementary books. Some thousands can write 
upon slates; for we have neither copy-books, pens, nor 
ink, and indeed we have far from an adequate supply of 
slates. With regard to translations, the four gospels 
have been printed and issued; the Epistle to the Romans 
is ready to goto press, and the Acts nearly so; and all 
the Epistles are in manuscript, except a part of the He- 
brews, and are in a forward state with regard to the re- 
visions they have undergone. We have also translated 
Exodrs, Deuteronomy, and Isaiah, and parts of the 
other books of the Old Testament. These, however, are 
only in rough draft; and supposing that we were to 
print them off as rapidly as we could, still it would take 
some years to carry them through the press. We have 
from the very first perceived the importance of instruct- 
ing the native teachers, of whom only twelve missionaries 
have nearly 200 under their superintendence, and we are 
obliged to depend very much upon them. We wish to 


among the Samoans, but between twenty and thirty have 
already been sent as missionaries to the islands at the 
westward, where we hope to have the happiness of send- 
ing scores more —at least we shall do so if the Christians 
of Great Britain will furnish us with the means. We do 
not doubt that the people will receive them: for if ever 
there was a proof of the fiery pillar having gone before a 
socicty in its operations, there is that proof with relation 
to the London Missionary society in the South Sea 
islands. The islancs are prepared, the people are 
willing, and we are arxious to convey to them all that 
Christianity bestows; but we have been told to stop, be- 
cause the funds are not sufficient. I shall never forget 
the meeting when first the question was proposed to our 
simple native teachers, ‘* Who among you are ready to go 
with Mr Williams to the islands to the westward?” The 
eall in halfan hour was responded to by between thirty 
and forty; and Ll have with me Mr Williams’ manuscript 
list of their names. 

Then with regard to their civilisation and morals~ 

Speaking of the people generally, the time has not 
allowed them to make very great progress. However, 
their clothing and the mode in which they manage their 
cottages are very much improved, and I trust will still 
more improve. When we went thither, we found thema 
very clean people, notwithstanding their vices. I wish 
not to be misunderstood: a minority, and only a mi- 
nority, we regard as true Christians; but still, with re- 
spect to the general state of morals, take a certain num- 
ber, or a certain district, or acertain village, and compare 
them with a corresponding number of the inhabitants of 
any part of England and Scotland, and I do not hesitate 
to say that we should have the advantage. One fact will 
illustrate this position. When the American surveying 
squadron went to Samoa in 1839, it called at Tutuila. 
Some of the young officers were anxious for amusement, 4 
and went on shore for that purpose. They visited one 
cottage, and found the people, for it was just sun-set, 
realing the scriptures; they went to a sccond, and there 
they were singing a hymn; they visited a third, and they 
were engaged in prayer. They went round the whole 
settlements, and found all the families engage. in the 
sane way. They then returned to the ship and told 
their companions that there was no gratification to be 
had there, and they were obliged to go to a heathen 
settlement on the opposite side of the island, before they 
could see a native dance. 

Ife then came to the New Hebrides -- 

You are aware that the sainted Williams placed 
teachers at Tanna, and fell on his visit to Erromanga on 
the following day. As soon as we could we followed 
him there, strengthened the mission at Tanna, placed 
teachers at Krromanga and Immer, and subsequently 
brother Murray placed teachers at Anatom and Erranan. 
The mission at Erromanga is suspended, through a 
mistake—] believe simply a mistake; for on our arrival 
at Tanna, about fourteen or fifteen months since, we 
received an invitation from Erromanga to send teachers 
there again. At all these islands there are a few people 
who attend Christian worship on the Sabbath and on 
other days. This time last year I was at Tanna, and had 
the happiness of spending four months with Messrs 
Turner and Nisbit, to aid them in the commencement of 
their operations. The people diifer in many respects 
from what have gencraliy been ealled Polynesians— 
they are about half way between the Papua and Poly- 
nesians, and from all appearances we may expect that 
the work will be far more difficult there than it has been 
in the Samoa mission; nevertheless we have made a com- 
mencement, and 1 think a favourable commencement. 
During the time I was there, we were able so far to ac- 
quire the language as to draw up short addresses and 
short prayers. Before that time the native teachers had 
been able to translate for us, and generally 300 people in 
Tanna heard the word of God every week. There were 
schools formed for boys, for girls, and for adults, which 
were conducted by Mrs Turner and Mrs Nisbit. 

Of New Caledonia and other islands in the neigh- 
bourhood he said— 

You are aware that stations have been formed at Maré 
and Lifu, two islands of the Loyalty group—a group of 
which we scarcely know anything, but, happily, some of 
the Samoans who had been drifted there, served as in- 
terpreters on Mr Murray’s going, and operations were 
soon commenced. The mission at the Isle of Pines, ad- 
jacent to New Caledonia, has been suspended, in conse- 
quence of the conduct of white barbarians, who have 
gone there as sandal-wood dealers, and have irritated the 
people till they have determined that they will have no 
forcigners among them, and our teachers have been scnt 
away. That is not the worst feature in the case. Notice 
Was given that the next vessel that approached should be 
attacked, out of revenge; and I am sorry to find that 
Capt. Ebril, a kind hearted man, who married the daugh- 
ter of one of the missionaries, together with his crew, 


vessel. They were treated most barbarously; and the 
people have shown that they were, as we suspected, can- 
nibals. Since we first went there upwards of one hun- 
dred vessels have visited the islands for sandalwood - 
but they do not treat the people with justice in getting 
it, nor is their conduct befitting the land to which they 
belong. ‘This is not all; they have been again to Erro- 
manga, and another death has occurred. They have 
also been to the Sandwich Islands, and there, also, death 
has taken place. Thus the doors are closed against us 

and our path is made much more difficult than it would 
otherwise be with regard to New Caledonia, between the 
time of the Camden being there on going to Sydney and 
coming back from thence. | 

At the Marquesas their missions were suspended, 

The Romish priests and the French frigates were 
there, and they are resolved to make those islands 
subject to France, and the centre of their operations 
in the South Seas. Death had likewise occurred 
there; twenty Frenchmen had been cut off for thei; 
ill-usaze of the people; and what the retaliation 
would be they do not know, but such was the com- 
mencement of French proceedings in the Marquesas. 
The Hervey group was all they could wish with re- 

gard to missions. There were three large flourishing 
congregations at Rarotonza, the missions at Aitutaki 
and Atiu were also prosperous, as was also that at 
Mangaia, though committed to native teachers only. 
There were, it was true, a large number of juvenile 
delinquencies, but they were of a trifling nature, 
There was, however, 2 lamentable decrease of the 
population by a kind of consumption. He now 
came more especially to Tahiti and the Tahitian 
islands :~ - 

You have heard much respecting the defection af 
Christian converts there, and the little dependence, it 
has been }resumed, which is to be }.laced on the ac- 
counts of the success of the gospel and of missionary 
lubour. I have visited those islands four times, and 
have spent some months there, during which time I have 
inade it my business to institute close inquiries from the 
missionaries, from the people themsclves, from the old 
chiefs, from the French and American consuls, and 
other white residents. After examining all these par- 
ties, and comparing notes, and looking at the whole 
matter, I have come to the conclusion that the accounts 
of defection there have been much exaggerated. It is 
very true that numbers have taken, to some extent, 
ardent spirits; that within the last ten or twelve years 
there have been many expulsions from the church on 
this account; and that we have to lament, on the part of 
many, worldly-mindedness and lukewarmness in things 
that pertain to the soul and to God. But in point of 
fact, these are only the very same things over which we 
have to lament in British churches, developed unde: 
somewhat different circumstances. 


Mr Heatu thenreviewed the conduct of the French 

in the recent transactions at Tahiti :— 

I must not conclude without calling your attention to 

the French proceedings, and to those of the Roman ca- 

tholic priests. You are aware that they are united in 

their proceedings; that the French government, the 

French frigates, the French captains, the Romish 

priests—Jesuits and others—-are one great missionary 

society. Their object is to force popery on the island, 

and, if possible, to gain several of the islands for them- 

selves. They are taking measures to form a line of 
naval stations from Gambier’s island to our Australian 

colonies. They are already at Gambier’s, the Marquesas, 

the Sandwich islands, Wallis’s island, Herne island, New 

Zealand, Tangatuba, and perhaps the ligis. Whether 
we take out a missionary vessel or not, we know that 

they have one vessel, if not two. They have a bishop of 
New Zealand, a bishop of the Sandwich islands, and they 
have lately sent out a Lishop to the Marquesas and 
Tahiti. These are their measures. How did they com- 
mence? Twoor three Romish priests went to Tahiti 
about the year 1836. In the first instance the Queen and 

the chiefs of Tahiti would not receive them, and required 
that the captain should take them away again. 1 con- 
tend that they hadaright to doso. A French captain 
goes there, and insists that she has not the right, and 
that she shall pay 2,000 dollars for what has been done, 
and that amount is wrested from her at the cannon’s 
mouth. After that was paid by some kind foreign resi- 
dents, another French vessel goes and says, ‘‘ That is not 
enough, we insist that you shall repeal your law which 
says that Frenchmen shall not land without your leave, 
and you shall enter into a treaty that Frenchmen and Ro- 
mish priests shall come and build chapels if they please.” 
Poor Pomare and her people were obliged to repeal the 
law so far as France was concerned. ‘They could not do 
otherwise. The way having been thus prepared, certain 
of the priests went thither, and are still there, and build- 
ing chapels, and commencing operations. In the mean 
time, the French consul and certain disaffected chiefs had 
vot up, without Pomare’s knowledge, and during her ab- 
sence, a paper inviting France to form a protectorate. 
Pomare protested to France, and invited the assistance of 
England. An English vessel was sent with instructions 
to ascertain the state of things, and protect Pomare. But 
before it could arrive, Du Petit Thouars had been again, 
and it had been hinted that they did not merely require 
that the people should stand in awe of the great nation, 
and that Frenchmen and priests should be admitted 
with or without the leave of the Tahitian government, 
but that they had set their affections on the islands 
themselves. 

The more immediate events which led to the esta- 
blishment of the French so-called protectorate, have 
been before detailed at length in the Noncon formist. 
Mr Heath continnued— | as 

Among other things done by the authorities, the 
newly-appointed governor, as well as the old consul, 
raised to the rank of commissaire royal, gave notice that 
there must not be a word spoken against the French go- 
vernment, and that reeeanee Hes the doctrines in con 
troversy with the Roman catholics would be taken a> 
open totheFrench government. This is the Beery 
of worship which the French have permitted among the 
Tahitians. One of the French authorities said to me, 
‘You know that the French charter assures liberty of 
worship, and there is no danger on that point;"’ but the 
missionaries told me that they had abstained, and were 
abstaining, from saying a word upon the subject, because 
they believed that if they did, it would be construed into 
opposition to the newly-formed protectorate ; and, in 
fact, as much had been said to them. Now, observe, 


have been cut off, and also half the crew of another 
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converting them from protestantism to Romanism, and 
they are perpetually attempting to make converts. The 
very fact of these priests being there, isa commencement 
of controversy, and I have no doubt that it will soon 
commence by means of the press and the pulpit, and yet 
we are told that our brethren must be silent. Who in 


this assembly—who in the British islands--who, with a. 


spark of religious and civil liberty in their bosoms, in 
any part of the world, could be silent? Itis our duty to 
defend the truth; and I trust that it will be the disposi- 
tion of our brethren there to doit, temperately, as Lhave 
said, yet boldly, and then to trust to the British public 
for support, who, I hope, will say to France, “ We will 
have no restrictions.”’ 

He concluded with an appeal for assistance on be- 
half of a new and larger vessel for the South Sea 
{slands, and concluded by repeating and expressin 
a hope that, as far as was in their power, practica 
effort would be given to the living and dying wish 
of Williams as expressed in his ‘* Missionary Enter- 
prises,” ‘I trust that British Christians will never 
relax their efforts, or suspend their prayers, till all the 
islands that stud the vast Pacific shall be enlightened 
and blessed with the gospel of salvation.”’ 

It had been arranged, that a concluding address 
should be delivered by Dr Campbell, but, on account 
of the lateness of the hour, the Rev. Doctor declined 
delivering it, and the services were closed by singing 
and prayer, offered by the Rey. E. Prout, of Hal- 


stead. , 

Cuarp.—The Rey. Evan Edwards, of Beckington, 
Somerset, has accepted the invitation of the baptist 
ehurch at Chard, in the same county, and will enter 
on his labours on the Ist of October (p.v.) 


Cosny, Leicestrrsutre.—Twelve months since, 
we announced, with much satisfaction, the opeaing 
of a neat dissenting chapel in the retired village of 
Cosby. We informed our readers, that the ground 
having been given by a gentleman residing on the 
spot, the building placed upon it had been raised at 
the cost of £189, one hundred and thirty of which 
were collected on the day of opening. Last Tuesday 
week the anniversary of this beautiful little meeting- 
house was held. Sermons were preached in the 
afternoon and evening by the Rev. R. Robinson, of 
Kettering, and the Rev. J. P. Mursell, of Leicester. 
At one, several ministers and their friends sat down 
to dinner, in the cheese room of Mr R. Bassett, which 
was gracefully and beautifully adorned. In the 
afternoon, more than 200 in number took tea on the 

remises of the same gentleman, whose commodious 
arn was fitted up for the occasion. The remaining 
debt of £50 was removed, and the company left with 
a grateful sense of the urbanity and hospitality of 
the family whose house and premises had been 
thrown open for their reception.— Leicester Mercury. 


O_puamM.—On Monday, the 28th of August, the 
Rev. Thomas Brierley, of Rotherham college, York- 
shire, was ordained to the pastorate of the indepen- 
dent church assembling in Queen street chapel, 
Oldham, Lancashire ; and although the day was 
extremely unfavourable, the chapel was crowded with 
people fromthe town and neighbourhood. The Rev. 
Joseph Galland, of Greenacres moor, introduced the 
service by reading the scriptures and offering prayer. 

‘he Rey. J. Sutcliffe, F.S.A., of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
delivered the introductory discourse, clearly stating 
the nature and constitution of a Christian church, 
and urging on the attention of protestant dissenters the 
requirements of the times. The Revs J. Birt, J. 
Massie, M.R.LA., W. If. Stowell, R. M. Davis, and 
J. Ely, of Leeds, also took part in the services. 

Worcester.—The anniversary of the Baptist 
Missionary socicty was celebrated at Silver street 
chapel, in this city, on Sunday and Monday, the 
27th and 28th ult. On the former day admirable 
sermons were preached, in the morning by the Rev. 
J. IL. Ilinton, and in the evening by the Rev. Dr 
Cox; and on Monday evening the public meeting 
was held, when the Rev. Dr Cox, the Rey. J. Hl. 
Hlinton, the Rev. Dr Redford, the Rev. F. Over- 
bury, the Rev. ‘Thomas Snell, and the Rev. W. 
Crowe, took part in the proceedings. The amount 
collected on Sunday and Monday was £22 4s. 4d., 
being an increase over the amount realised last year. 


————  - 


MARRIAGES, 

July 31, at St Peter’s church, Sudbury, Mr Titomas 8, An 
BoT?T, upholsterer and cabinet maker, King street, to Miss Mrp- 
CALF, eldest danghter of Mr Medealf, merehant, of Sudbury, 
Suttolk, 

August 28, at the Countess of Huntingdom’s chapel, hidder- 
minster, by the Rev. G. Fowler, Mr Joun Bannery of hidder- 
minster, to Eunice, daughter of Mr Joseph Roarns, of the same 
ilaee, 
| August 31, at the Baptist chapel, Upper Hill street, Wisbech, 
by Mr. Reynoldson, the minister, Mr JAMES WOoOLLARD, sta- 
tioner, to ELIZAVETH, eldest danglter of My Cripps, draper, of 
Cornhill, Wisbech, 

August 29, at Hencage Street Baptist chapel, Birmingham, by 
the Rev. C, Tt. Roe, Mr Josera May, of Great Brook street, to 
Miss Harnire Stakrepear, of Francis street, Ashted, This is 
the first marriage that has been celebrated in the above place of 
Worship since its erection. 

August 29, at King Street chapel, Portsea, by the Rev. G, D, 
Mudie, T. 8. Forp, Esq., son of the late Majoregener | lord, of 
the royal engineers, to ISARELLA AINsL1e, eldest daughter of the 
Rey. G. D. Mupie of Portsmouth, 

August 29, at &t Mary's, Battersea, by the Rev. Robert ‘Irit- 
ton, rector of Morden, Joseen GURNEY, Esq., of Lavender hill, 
to HARRIET, youngest daughter of the late Henry Tritron, Esq., 
of St John’s hill, Battersea. 

_ August 30, at West Hackney, WitLiam Dasu, Esq., of Ketter- 
tng, to RACHEL, the only davghter of the late Mr John WIGNER, 
of Leigh and Burnham, Essex. 
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Trade and Commerce. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
. Iriday, Sept. 1, 
the following buildings are certified as places duly regis- 
tered for solemnising marriages, pursuant to the 6ih and 7th 
Wiliam IV, cap. 85:— 
Petworth Independent chapel, Petworth, Sugsex. 

trey, superintendent registrar. 

e Baptist meeting, Little Staughton, Bedfordshire, G. Day, 
superintendent registrar. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. | 
8, noe nmper t ehioal, Woburn, Bedfordshire. ‘W. Cole, | 


he Independent chapel, Lake Way, Devonshire. H. Hawkes, 
superintendent registrar. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

SUMPTER, Witiraw Tromas, Brudene'! place, New North 
road, statuary, 

BANKRUPTS. 

ALLEN, JonN, Alfreton, Derbyshire, innkeeper, Sept. 18, Oct. 
5: solicitors, Messrs Stevens and Co., 6, Queen street, Cheap-. 
side, London, and Mr M. Jessop, Alfreton. 

Baker, ALBERT, and LocKWwoop, Grorar, Tottenham-court 
New road, zinc manufacturers, Sept. 13, Oct. 10: solicitors, 
Messrs Pain and Hatherly, Great Marlborough street. 

ELLioTT, JouNn, Chichester, Sussex, builder, Sept. 11, Oct. 3: 
solicitors, Messrs Staniland and Long, Bouverie street, Fleet 
street, London. 

H:tcencock, THomas, Alrewas, Statfordshire, worsted manu- 
facturer, Sept. 12, Oct. 10: solicitors, Messrs Brown and Palmer, 
Leicester, and Messrs Arnold and Co., Birmingham. 

Hoskins, Horatio Hunt ey, formerly of 25, Bernard street, 
Russell square, but now of 11, John street, Bedford row, lodg- 
ing house keeper, Sept. 8, Oct. 13: solicitor, Mr Hook, Token- 
house yard, 

LYTHGOF, JOHN, Liverpool, cooper, Sept. 15, Oct. 18: solici- 
tors, Mr S. Marshall, Liverpool, and Messrs Vincent and Co., 
Temple, London, 

MONTEFIORE, JosErit Barrow, Nicholas lane, City, merchant, 
Sept. 13, Oct. 24; solicitors, Messrs Wilde and Co., College hill. 

Morton, THomas My.am, 104, Bishopsgate street within, 
City, eating-house keeper, Sept. 13, Oct. 16: solicitors, Messrs 
Pontifex and Moginie, St Andrew's court, Holborn. 

Parsons, GeorGe, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, surgeon, Sept. 
14, Oct. 10: solicitors, Mr Mossop, Long Sutton, and Mr Hare, 
Birmingham. 

Picx Frorpb, James, Hazle-grove, Cheshire, plumber, Sept. 20, 
Oct. 9: solici ors, Messrs Gregory and Co., Bedford row, Lon- 
don, and Messrs Clay and Co., Manchester. 

Scott, Josep JouHN MONK Mason, Liverpool, flour merchant, 
Sept. 9, Oct. 10: solicitors, Mr Archer, Liverpool, and Messrs 
Chilton and Co., 7, Chancery lane, London, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
“ hey WILLIAM DoNALDSON, Peterhead, merchant, Sept, 8, 

ct. 9. 


Tuesday, September 5th. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered 
for solemnising marriages, pursuant to the 6th and 7th William 
LV, cap. 85 :— 

Sion, of Penissar Dre, Denbighshire. 
perintendent registrar. 

The Wesleyan chapel, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire. 
Best, superintendent registrar. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ANGIER, SAMUEL Haynes, Philpot lane, City, bookseller, 
Sept. 12, Oct. 16: solicitors, Messrs Maples and Co., 6, Frede- 
rick’s place, Old Jewry. 

Bacon, Bens Min, 1, Anchor street, Shoreditch, silk manu- 
facturer, Sept. 12, Oct. 17: solicitor, Mr Hudson, Bucklersbury. 

BumBy, Jouy, Malton, Yorkshire, hatter, Oct. 13, and 30: so- 
licitors, Messrs Clarke and Co., 20, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, 
Messrs Higginbottom and Brooks, Ashton-under-Line, and Mr 
John Blackburn, Leeds. 

Bush, GEORGE HENRY, Edgware road, upholsterer, Sept. 12, 
October 17: solicitors, Messrs Pain and Hatherly, Great Marl- 
borough street. 

Cooper, ALFRED CAMPBELL, Evesham, Worcestershire, dra- 
per, September 14, October 12: solicitors, Mr Thomas Parker, 
St Paul’s church yard, London, and Mr Richard Underhill, Bir- 
mingham. 

FALKINGHAM, JEFFREY, Bradford, bacon factor, Oct. 13, and 
30: solicitors, Messrs Butterfield and Pickup, Bradford, and Mr 
Blackburn, Leeds. 

GIxNn, THOMAs, jun., late of Chilton, Suffoli:, maltster, Sept. 
20, October 17: solicitors, Messrs Raimondi and Co., Gray’s 
inn. 

Hopason, Ricuarp, Sunderland, tea dealer, Sept. 26, Oct. 23 : 
soliciters, Messrs Hill and Matthews, 1, Bury court, St Mary 
er London, and Mr John Theodore Hoyle, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, 

JONES, HENRY Bourne, Birkenhead, Cheshire, plumber, Sept. 
15, Oct. 10: solicitora, Mr John Greatly, Liverpool, and Mr Wil- 
liam Martin Wilkinson, 44, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. 

MOLINeUX, THomAS, Manchester, silk manufacturer, Sep- 
tember 14, October 6: solicitors, Messrs Willis and Co,, ‘uken- 
house yard, London; and Mr Edward Allen, Manchester. 

TAYLOR, GEORGE, Moreton-in-the-Mareh, Cloucestershive, 
mercer, September 19, October 17: solicitors, Messrs Wilkins 
and Co., Burton-on-the-water. 

MoRRELL, NIcnHo.as, Bradford, provision dealer, October 13, 
October 30: solicitors, Mr olson, Bradford, and Mr John 
Blackburn, Leeds. 

THORNEYCROFT, EDWARD, jun., and THORNEYCROFT, GForar, 
jun., Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, September 19, October 21: 
solicitors, Messrs Ward and Co., Neweastle-under-Lyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
STEWART, JOUN, Leith, merchant, September 11, Octobe: 4. 


-_—- 


William Griffith, su- 


William 


BRITISH FUNDS, 
The value of the publie securities is again on the advance, 
owing chiefly to the scarcity of stock in the market, and the 
abundance of unemployed capital in the hands of the brokers. 


Wed. (Thur. Fri. | Sat, ee | Tue, 

Spercent.Consola | 944 94} O5 9) | 9G} 1 
Ditto for Account... 942 vi} Oh) o> | @ 95} 
3 per cents Reduced 953 | i; & ti) ~- —_ 
34 percts. Reduced 1023 103 103 US — 

ew 3\ percent....' 102 102 017 102 | 102] | 102} 
Long Annuities .. 123 | 123 12! — | — --- 
Bank Stock ......; 1824 | 1823 , 182 | 182 — — 
India Stock ......: 265 | 265 -- — |, 266 — 
Exchequer Bills... S8pm S6pm , 56pm S6pm = Okpm | — 
India Bonds...... 67pm 68pm) — 68pm — - 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
AUStrian seccoscccccces| = POIOOD. os cctcescessd = % 
OI Sc ccnencaweess | 1045 § Peruvian ...... cocese| 20h 
Brasilian...... Peery ee _ 68 Portuguese 5 percents 65 
Buenos Ayres ....... | 2% Ditto 3 per cents ....) 2 
ae eee: a a PO ea eS 
Di catiivscuriiaes Sb Spanish Active ...... 194 
Dutch 24 per cents ....; 524 @ Ditto Passive ,....... 44 
Ditto Spercents See 101 Ditto Deferred ......; 103 
RAILWAY SHARES. 

Birmingham and Derby 18 § London and Brighton 3 
Birmingham & Gloucester 52 { London & CroydonTrimk 12 
Blackwall ......ee...-+-!) 44] London and Greenwich | 4 
Bristol and Exeter ...... | By BEAR TOW. -cvbsvcsiaces | dl 
Cheltenham & Gt.Western 25 [Manchester & Birm..,.. | 204 
Eastern Counties......... 1Of}Manchester and Leeds 9 
Edinburgh and Glasgow isl Midtand Counties ......) 78 
Great North of England... 65 [Ditto Quarter Shares ..! 18} 
Great Western ........ .. SctbNorth Midland ........ 78 
Ditto New .......0.-+...; Ob PDitto New ..5..5-00: oe! 
Ditto Fifths ..>.<.... ...., 16 fSouth Eastern and Dover 274 
London and Birmingham ,224 [South Western ........ 654 
Ditto Quarter Sharea ...., 5643 Ditto New ............ i 
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MARKETS. 
GRAIN, Mann Lane, Sept. 4. 

The show of wheat from Kent was not large to-day, and the 
principal part consisted of new of only middling quality. Old 
wheat was fully Js. cheaper, and new of all descriptions must be 
quoted 2s. to 3s. per qr lower. Foreign wheat is coming freely 
to hand, upwards of 60,000 qrs having arrived within a week. 

We had very little new barley offering, and former prices were 
supported, though the demand was slow. 

eans and peas were alco difficult of disposal, and the turn 
cheaper. 


— . 


The fresh arrivals of oats were moderate, and good corn was 
not easier to buy. 


g. s. s. s. 

Wheat, Red New .. 42 to 56 | Malt, Ordinary .. 42 to 52 

ine 2999 Ses . a .. 0) Pale eeeseeeeen oo aa 

NE sein insis oa) oe... eis a ee 

_Fine VTeryeree: ie et Peas, TLOg .. cccees 29 .. il 

Flour, per eack .... 38... 50! Manle......... . ee 

Barley ........ 26... 30 Boilers. ........ 84... 36 

Malting......... 32... 34° Beans, Ticks...... 94... 26 
s. s. DUTY ON FORERIGN CORN, 

Beans, Pigeon .... 29 to 32 | Wheat ....ccccccce Ls. Od. 

Harrow -+. 236... 299 | Barley ....... Seg, 

OR, FOOG ce cuicss TH... WD i Gliese e ke igs 
WOO secwecccccs S oe BU | Bge ccccscccccacee @ & 
Poland ..... Ts Eee Ba aa 
ee. 5 be ccaee. OR he: BU | PMS wicsickic cescc 4 6 

WREKLY AVERAGE For AGGREGATE AVRRAGR OF TUR 

onry. i, * SIX WEEKS, 

if” eR os ee eC , arene anette SSs. 4, 
Barley stekeea ica = me ee 33 2 
Se: eseeddccdadoas 20 7 Me ebause ee ae 
MG. wes cceqe ws oe Oe BUD: Wu ¥Spéaumeen 3% 4 
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SEEDS. 


Notwithstanding the fine weather, both red and white clover- 
seed are held at higher rates, the accounts of the crops being 
more decidedly unfavourable. Trefoil is, however, dull. We 
had a good show of new mustardseed to-day ; the white was of- 
fering at &s. to 9s., and the brown at Ils. per bushel, without 
meeting with attention, There was some new canaryseed from 


Kent, and prices gave way 3s. to ds. per qr, Carrawayseed was 

rather dearer. In other articles no alteration. 

Linseed perqr | Clover er cwt 
English, sowing 50s. to bos, English, red.... 46s. to 65s. 
Baltic, ditto .... — .. — Ditto, white.... — .. = 
Ditto, crushing... 36 .. 4l | Flemish, pale .. 44... 52 
Medit. & Odessa 40 .. 44°! Ditto, fine...... 50... 

Hempseed, small... 34 36 | New Hamb., red — .. =— 
SO ere 36 .. 38 Ditto, fine...... 50 .. 66 

Canary, new ...... 7> .. 80 | Old Hamb., red 42 5s 
ees 83 8 | Ditto, fine...... SO... GA 

Carraway, old .... — — | French, red.... 42 fi 

ee sheen Oe 48 | Ditto, white.... — .. = 

Ryegrass, English — — | Coriander ........ 10 .. 16 
Ee _ tue, MS nk ke 16... W 

Mustard perbushel| Rapeseed per ton 
Brown, new .... 10 11 | Eng.ish, new .. 26/. to 277. 
eer eee 8 .. 9 | Linseed cakes 

G4 6 ad's cea —.se English .. 92. 10s. to 101. Oa, 
WE Sabh6evunes ae Foreign...... oe SS 

Bere GOW cnc cues 6 .. 7 | Rapeseed cakes 5, 5s, to5/, 10s. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Sept. 4. 

Our markets continue dull, and very little was done in [ris 
butter last week, on board or landed. The quotations rule, no- 
minally, for Carlow, at 72s. to 76s. ; Carrick, 70a, to 73s, ; Clon- 
mel and Kilkenny, 70s, to 74s. ; Belfast, 68s. to 70s.; Waterford, 
Gis. to 70s.; Cork, 70s. to 71s.; Limerick, 67s. to 69s., on board, 
and in proportion landed. Foreign, being in short supply, sold 
at an advance of 2s. per ewt. Bacon in good demand, at from 
36s. to 40s. per ewt. Bale and tierce middles in slow sale, ai 
36s. to 38s. per ewt. Hams in demand at 50s, to 66s., as in qua- 
lity and size. Lard without change in demand or price. 
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HOPS, Boro.Gu, Monday, Sept 4. 

The fine weather is stated to have caused a decided improve- 
ment in the appearance of the plantations, and hence there has 
been a greater disinclination to purchase, and prices, being how- 
ever almost nominal, are quoted lower than this day se’nnight. 
The duty is now firmly backed at £145,000, 

RUTCHER'’S MEAT, SmitHFrirL_p, Monday, Sept. 4, 

Tie supply of beasts was, the time of year considered, some- 
what extensive, although but few fine animals, Notwithstand- 
ing the attendance of both town and country buyers was rather 
numerous, the beef trade, owing to the prevailing warm weather, 
was in a very sluggish state. However, the primest Scots were 
sold at prices about equal to those obtained on this day ce’nnight; 
but the value of most other breeds was with difficulty meee. 
and about 200 were turned ont unsold, The numbers of sheep 
were extensive; the trade, in consequence, ru'ed very inactive, 
Piime old Downes, being scarce, commanded fill as good terms 
as of late, viz., from da. to de. dal. per Slbs.; with regard to othe 
kinds of sheep, their value had a downward tendency, The 
lamb trade ruled tolerably steady, yet the highest figure obtained 
did not exeeed 4s. 8d, per 8lbs, For calves we had a ready in- 
quiry, and the best qualities commanded 2d. per Slbs, more mo- 
ney. The pork trade ruled slow, yet the currencies were sup- 
ported, Since our last report the imports of foreign stock have 
been quite unimportant, and we had not a single head on sule 
here to-day. 

Price per stone of Slbs, (sinking the offal), 


OT bcc cicns ae. Gd. taGe, Ge. t VOM cccaccs 3s. Gid.tods. 40, 
Mutton, eeeee 3 10 e* 1 4 Pas sbeasass 3 er l U 
lamb..... cee 28. Gd. to eo, Ba. 
HMekaAb OF CATTLE ATSMITHFIELD, 
Beasts, Sheep. Calves. Vigs, 
Friday 490 ate, = EN oe 
Mondas O.005  .ccccs | GEMM coccee B8O  vececs WF 


Newoatr and LeapennaLne MAuierrs, Monday, Sept. 4, 
Per tibs. by the careage, 


Inferior Reef 2s, Gad. to 2s, ead.) Inf. Mutton 3a. Od.toda. dd, 


Middlingdo 2 & .. 210 | Mid, ditto oe oe 
Primelarve 2 10 .. 3 O Prime ditto 38 WW ,.. 4 2 
Prime small $8 & .. ’ 6 , Veal oe Ree 


‘Small Pork 
3s. Sd. to 4s. Sd. 
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POTATOES, Borouan, Monday, Sept. 4. 

Although the -upplies of potatoes on offer here, at least two- 
thirds of which are derived from Essex, are large, the demand is 
comparatively steady, at prices varying from 3s, 6d. to 5s, 6d. per 
ew. Searcely any foreign potatoes have appeared on sale. 

COTTON, 

The market was rather quiet, and the extreme advance of last 
week was barely maintained, On the receipt, however, per Aca- 
dia, cfunfavourable reports of the growing crop, speculators be- 
gan to operate again upon an increased seale, and, along with 
the trade, have purchased freely, 
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WOOT, 
No alteration of moment in the market this week. The ma- 
nufacturers begin to supply their present wants, and prices re- 
main without alteration. 


HAY, SMITHFIELD, Sept. 2.—At per load of 36 trusse:. 
Coarse Meadow 78s. to 84s. |NewCloverHay 95s, to 11%, 


New ditto 60 .. & [Old ditto — 2 = 
Usefuloldditto & .. G4 | OatStraw 4s Me 
Fine Upland do 95) ,, 100) | Wheat Straw 46 .. & 
COAL EXCHANGE, Sept. 4. ; 

Stewart's, 19s. 6d.; Hetton’s, 19s. Gd.; Lambton’, 19:. 6d. 


Hartlepool's, 19s. 6d. Ships arrived, 162. 


GROCERIES, Tcrspvy, Sept. 5. 

TEA.--The deliveries this last week have not been so large as 
in the former ones. ‘The market continues to be heavy, aud 
prices are rather dreoping. . : 

COFFEE.—The public sales were not important. There isa 
good demand for home consumption, and good ordinary Ceylons 
are fetching 48s. per cwt. 

SUGAR.—150 hhds Barbadvucs were sold by anction, at 602. to 
633. per ewt. The trade bought about 500 hhds and tierces. 
Standard lumps are in demand at 74s. 6d., and brown grocery at 
72s. 6d. per ewt. 6000 bags Mauritins were sold by auction at 
56s. to 65s. 2000 bags Bengal were sold at 54s. to 56a. 

VALLOW.—St Petersburg yellow candle is 42s, per cwt on 


the spot and for arrival. The market is rather heavy. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Avbertisements. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Early in November will be published, under the Sanction of the 
National Complete Suffrage Union, in neat 12mo, the 


OMPLETE SUFFRAGE ALMANACK for 


the Year 1844: which will contain, in addition to the intelli- 
gence usually supplied by such publications, a variety of inter- 
esting and important General and Statistical 'nformation, bear- 
ing upon this great and growing movement. 


From the liberal promises of support which the publishers have 
already received, and from the well-grounded belief that it will 
obtain extensive circulation among the supporters of this move- 
ment throughout the country (and nssociations have already been 
formed among the middle classes in almost every important town 
through the kingdom), they can confidently recommend it as a 
desirable and profitable medium of advertising, such as few pub- 
lications of a similar character are able to offer. 


Advertisements will be received by the Publishers, Messrs 
Davis and Haster, at their Office, 4. Crane court, Fleet street, 
on or before the lst of November. Advertisements from the 
Country should be accompanied by a post-offiee order, or refer- 
ences for payment in Town. 


TeRMS.—Six Lines or under, 5s.; Quarter of a Page, 7s. 6d. ; 
Half a Page, 12s. 6d.; Whole Page, 20s. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, CITY-ROAD, 


HE NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELEC- 
TION of CHILDREN will take place on WEDNES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1813. 7 

Applications for admission, with the necessary certificates, 
must be sent tothe Secretary as above,on or before the 29th 
instant, or they cannot be received. Printed forms may be ob- 
tained at the School. The qualifications are, that the child is in 
good health, above seven and under eleven years of age, and has 
neither been in a prison nor a workhouse. 

Governors are constituted on payment of One Guinea annu- 
ally, and Life Governors on payment of Ten Guineas. Contri- 
butors to the Building Fund are placed precisely in the same 
position. Ministers can greatly assist distressing cases by 
making a Congregational collection in their behalf. Votes polled 
by Candidates who do not succeed at one election are carried to 
their account at the next; and persons subscribing on the day 
of — vote immediately. Double proxies will be issued as 
usnal. 

September 1, 1843. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, Secretary, or by any member of the Committee; also 
at the London Joint Stock Bank, Princess street, Moorgate; and 


by Mr J. Warrison, the Collector, 21, Doris street, Kennington 
cross. 


——_————- 


This day is published, price Sixpence, 


HE POSITION and DUTY of the ENGLISH 

NONCONFORMISTS, in respect to NATIONAL EDU- 

CATION. A Lectnre, by WILLIAM Brock, Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church, St Mary’s, Norwich. 


Warp and Co., London; and J. FLetcuer, Norwich. 


INTENDED.FOR PUBLICATION, 


AYDON’S celebrated PICTURE of the 
GREAT MEETING of DELEGATES held in LONDON 
UNE, 1810, for the ABOLITION of SLAVERY and the 
¢ TRADE throughout the WORLD, THOMAS CLARK- 


ted in Oil Colours, by GEORGE BAXTER, Paten- 
house square, as — as a sufficient number of 
be. e 


Price to Subscribers, Proofs, £3 3s.; Prints, £2 2s. Size, 214 
inches by 17. 


This Picture is about to be published under the approval of 
the venerable THOMAS CLARKSON, who, with some of the 


leading Abolitionists, have already put down their names as 


Subscribers. It will be executed in the very best style, and con- 
tain upwards of One Hundred and Thirty Portraits of distin- 
— friends of the Negro, including some of the leading 

inisters, of different denominations, who attended the Conven- 
tion as Delegates, An early application is requested, as the 
work will be commenced as soon as One Hundred and Fifty 
Names are obtained. 


Subecribers’ Names are received at the Office of the Britishand 


aro Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad street; and by the 
following friends of the Anti-slavery cause at 


Bath—W. T. Blair, Esq. | Ipswich—Geo, Ransom, Esq. 
Belfast—Lieut. Calder, R.N. Kendal—lI. Braithwaite, Esq. 
Bristol—Joseph Eaton, Esq. Liverpool—John Cropper, jun., 
Birmingham—W. Morgan,Esq. Esq. 
Brighton—Isaac Bass, Esq. Leeds — Robert Jowitt, Esq. 
Carlisle—Hudson Scott, Esq. Liskeard—John Allen, Esq. 
Cambridge—E. Forster, Esq. | Leicester—John Ellis, Esq. 
Cirencester—T. Brewin, Esq. | Manchester—P, Clare, Esq. 
Cheltenham—J. Lewis, Esq. Maldon—Henry W. Eve, Esq. 
Chelmeford—Joseph Marriage, | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Jas Fin- 
jun,, Esq. lay, Esq. 
Cork—Wm Martin, Esq. | Nottinghan—Sam, Fox, Esq. 
Derby—John Steer, Esq. | Norwich—Rev. W. Brock, 
Darlington—J. B. Pease, Esq. | Oxford—Rev. Dr Godwin. 
Dublin—Richard Alien, Esq. Reading—J. Fardon, Esq. 
Edinburgh—J. Dunlop, Esq. | Redruth—T. Garland, Esq. 
Exeter—T. T. Sparkes, Esq. Shefield@—E. Smith, Esq. 
Glasgow—Wm Smeal, Esq. Southampton—KE. Palk, Esq. 
Gloucester—S. Bowley, Esq. Staines—Fred, Ashby, Esq. 
Hitchin —J. Sharples, Esq. Worcester—Sam, Darke, Bq. 
Ipswich—Sheppard Ray, Esq. | York—J. Rowntree, Esq. 


Also by the Patentce of Oil-colonr Printing, George Baxter, 
3, Charterhouse square, London; Charles Gilpin, Bookseller, 5 
gate street without; and J. L. Porter, Bookseller, 43) 

Sloane street, Chelsea, 
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Just published, price ld., 


N ENGLISII MINISTER'S ACCOUNT of 

the GREAT SECESSION from the SCOTTISH ESTA- 
BLISHED CHURCH: embracing a Brief Historical Sketch of 
the working of those Principles in that Establishment which 
have ultimately led to the Formation of the Free Church of Scot- 
16th, 1843, by the Rev. R. FLercuer, Manchester. 


London : THOMAS WARD and Co., Paternoster row. 
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Just published, Second Edition, demy l2mo, price 6d., 


EASONS WHY J,a JEW, HAVE BECOME 
a CATHOLIC, and NOT a ROMAN CATHOLIC: a Let- 


ter in reply to the Rev, R. W. Sibthorp, B.A., late of Ryde. By 


Ripuey HW. Herscwec., Author of * A Brief Sketch of the Jews." 
**An admirable answer to Mr Sibthorp.”’ 
“ This is a very remarkable production, both as to strength o 


ment and clearness of doctrinal statement.”—rangelica 
agazine. 


“The distinction between the true and the peuesees church 
catholic is clearly and impressively stated.”-— jot. 

London ; J, Unwin, 31, Bucklersbury ; Nispet, Berners street’ 
: * Oxford street ; and all Booksellers. 
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Just published, price 1s. 4d. per 100, the 


ENTH THOUSAND of “GLEAMS of 
HOPE :” being a Reprint of the Article which appeared in 
the Nonconformist of August 16, 1843, on the subject of an Anti- 
state-church Convention. 
London: Davis and Haster, 4, Crane court, Fleet street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo, price 33. 6d. cloth, 


HE CRISIS IS COME: or, the Crisis in the 
Church of SCOTLAND; the Apostasy in the Church of 
ENGLAND; and the Fall of the Church of ROME, With an 
Appendix. By the Rev. B. D. Bocre, Rector of Lusby, and Au- 
thor of ‘ The Crisis.” 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London; and W. OLIPHANT 
and Sons, Edinburgh. 


REE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.— 
SERMONS will be preached in MANCHESTER by the 
Ministers, and at the Times and Places, undermentioned :— 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 6th, at Seven 
o’Clock— 
In York Street Chapel, by a MEMBER of the DEPUTATION. 
On FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 8th, at Seven oClock— 
In the Wesleyan College Chapel, Didsbury, by a MEMBER of 
the DEPUTATION. 
On SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, at Half-past Ten in the 
FORENOON— 
In the Scotch Church, St Peter’s square, by a MEMBER of the 
DEPUTATION. 
In the Scotch Church, Mill street, Ancoats, by a MEMBER of 
the DEPUTATION. 
In Grosvenor Street Chapel, Piccadilly, by a MEMBER of the 
DEPUTATION. 
In Oxford Road Chapel, by a MEMBER of the DrrrTATION. 
In Gravel Lane Chapel, by the Rev. Dr Hannan, Theological 
Tutor of the Wesleyan College, Didsbury. 
In Zion Chapel, New Stretford road, by the Rev. Grorar 
OSBORN. 
In Great Bridgewater Street Chapel, by the Rev. Thomas 
McRRAyY of Altrincham. 
In Brunswick Chapel, Pendleton, by the Rev. Jas GwYTHeER. 
In Wesley Chapel, Oldham road, by the Rev. Wuy.. THORN- 
TON, Classical Tutor of the Wesleyan College, Dadsbury. 
In Great Ancoats Street Chapel, by the Rev. Jonn RATTENBURY. 
In Ducie Chapel, Cheetham, by the Rev. E. H. NOLAN. 
In Cannon Street Chapel, by the Rev. SamurL BRADLEY. 
In the Welsh Chapel, Jackson’s lane, Hulme, by an ENGLISH 
MINISTER. 
On the SAME DAY, at Three o’Clock in the AFTERNOON— 
In the Scotch Church, St Peter’s square, by a MEMBER of the 


DEPUTATION. 
In Tipping Street Chapel, Ardwick, by a MemBer of the De- 
PUTATION, 


On the SAME DAY, at Six o’Clock in the EVENING— 

In the Scotch Church, Mill street, Ancoats, by the Rev. Wu 
L. THORNTON. 

In Irwell Street Chapel, Salford, bya Memper of the Derv- 
TATION. 

In Grosvenor Strect Chapel, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, by a 
MemBer of the DeruTaTiIon. 

In Broughton Chapel, by the Rev. Hucn CAMPBELL, Minister 
of the Scotch Church, Ancoats. 

In Charlestown Chapel, Pendleton, by the Rev, A. FE. Psarce 
of Birmingham. 

In George Street Chapel, Hulme, by the Rev. Joun RATTen- 
BURY. 

In the Tabernacle, Grosvenor Street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, 
by the Rev. Joserpn Davis. 

In Jersey Street Chapel, by the Rev. Dr CLuNtr. 

In Rozamond Street Chapel, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, by the 
Rey. T. G. Lee. 

| In Gartside Strect Chapel, by the Rev. Davtp R -ReERTs. 
In the Welsh Coane) St Stephen’s : b+ 


i ' In Mosley Street Chapel, by a Member of the DercTaTion., 
In Hope Chapel, Liverpool street,2alford, by a MEMBER of the 
DEPUTATION. 
In Rusholme Road Chapel, by the Rev. Mr Raven of Bir- 
mingham. 
In Ducie Chapel, Cheetham, by the Rev. Joun NELSON, 
In Oak Street Chapel, by the Rev. JAMES VOLLER. 
On the SAME DAY a COLLECTION will be made 
In the Evangelical Friends’ Meeting-house, Grosvenor street, 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock. 
SERMONS will also be preached, on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
Ith, at Seven o’Clock in the EVENING, 
In Oldham Street Chapel, by a MemBeEr of the DervTaTIon. 
And on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th, at Seven o’Clock in the 
EVENING, 
In Cheetham Hill Chapel, by a Memper of the DeruTATION. 
SERMONS will also be preached, on a future occasion, of which 
due notice will be given— 
In the Independent Chapel, Chapel street, Salford. 
In Union Chapel, Oxford road. 
In New Windsor Chapel, Salford. 
In King Street Chapel, Salford. 
In Cooper Street Chapel. 
In Wharf Street Chapel. 
In Lever Street Clapel. 
In Stocks Chapel. 
COLLECTIONS in aid of the Fund for erecting Places of 
Worship, for the Congregations of the FREE CHURCII of 
SCOTLAND, will be made after each Sermon. 


OPULAR EDUCATION.—A patriotic Church- 


man of Manchester, whose name is to remain unknown, 
haz intrusted to me the sum of ONE HUNDRED GvuINRFAs, as a 
premium for the most valuable Essay “ On the best Method of 
extending the Benefits of Education to the People of England, 
consistently with the Principles of Civil and Religious Liberty.” 

The Essay must embrace the following topics :— 

_ Ist. Some account of the extent, and of the ascertained and 
probable results, of Popular Education on the Continent, and in 
the United States. 

2nd. A Condensed Statistical View, so far as practicable, of 
the state of Popular Education inthe Agricultural and Manufac- 
turing Districts of England, including the instruction given in 
Day Schools and in Sunday Schools. 3 

3rd. A similar View of the Comparative Numbers educated in 
those Schools by the Members of the Established Church, and by 
the different bodies of Protestant Nonconformists. : 

4th. Suggestions in regard to Methods by which the Superin- 
tendence and Resources of Society may be rendered more effec- 
tual, apart from the intervention of the State, as the means of se- 
curing to the children of our peasantry and arlizans instruction 
in the elements of knowledge, both secular and religions :—at 
the same time, the questions, whether Education should be in 
any sense compulsory, or whether it should be aided in any way 
by anthority or grants from the government, will be left open, so 
that the discussion of them shall in no case prejudice the claims 
of the Essayon the other points above-mentioned. 

It is expected that the publication will form a duodecimo vo- 
lume of about three hundred pages; and the profits arising from 
its sale, after deducting the usual costs, will be presented to the 
author, 

The manuscript must be sent to my care, carriage paid, in- 
cluding the name and address of the writer in a scaled letter, by 
the First of January nest, directed to 26, Cooper street, Man- 
chester ; and the award, it is hoped, will be made in about two 
months from thattime. The following gentlemen have consented 
to act as adjudicators :—Rev. Samnel Davidson, LL.D., Professor 
of Biblical Criticism and Oriental Literature, in the Lancashire 
Independent College; Rev. A. E. Farrar, Wesleyan Minister, 
Liverpool: Rev. John Kelly, Liverpool. 

ROBERT YAUGHAN, D.D, 
President of the Lancashire Independent College, 


near Manchester, 
College, dug, 25, 1843. 
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THE PROPOSED ANTI-STATE-CHURCH CONVENTION. | 


} poetical, and beautiful. 
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In foolscap 8vo, price 3s., cloth boards, 


THE PROPHECY upon the MOUNT: a 
Practical Consideration of OUR LORD’S STATEMENT 
respecting the Destruction of Jerusalem, his own Appearing, 
and the Endofthe Age. Bythe Rev. ALEXANDER DALLAs, A.M.. 
Rector of Wonston, Hants, Author of “Look to Jerusalem,” 
“Pastoral Superintendence,” ‘‘The Cottager’s Guide to the 
New Testament,” &c. 


London: JAMES NisBeT and Co., 21, Berners street: 
and J. SHAYLER, Wonston., 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER. es 
Just published, price ld., or 4s. per 100 for distribution, 
os EXPOSITION of the LORD’S PRAYER, 


by GoopwyN BarMbBy. 
“Like everything from the pen of Mr Barmby, this is original, 
It is a paraphrase upon the Lord’s 
prayer—the prayer of es only catholic Christian litur- 
gy.’ —Rev. J. E. Smith. 
Sold by Coustns, 18, Duke street, Lincoln's Inn fields, London; 
and all Booksellers. 
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Fourth Thousind.—Now Publishing, | 
Basters SPLENDID PORTRAITS, 
in Oil and Mezzotinto, of the Missionaries, 
WILLIAMS AND MOFFAT. 
“The likenesses are unexceptionably good.”—Erangelical 


Mag. 

“ They deserve a place in the study of every Christian minis- 
ter, and in the parlour of every friend of missions,”—United Se- 
cession Mag. 

‘“« Better likenesses could not be desired.”—Patriot. 


“ We hope they will be purchased by many friends of our own 
and of all other evangelical denominations.”’— Baptist Mag. ~ 

“These portraits possess completely the character of coiouied 
originals.” —Wesleyan Mag. 

“Christians in after times will survey them with reverence.” 
— Rev. Dr Campbell's Letter. 

“To every drawing-room in Christendom these prints would 
be an ornament.”—Sunday School Mag. 

“ Thousands will rejoice to have these all but speaking like- 
nesses.”—Eclectic Reriew. 

* A more beautiful and tasteful ornament for the parlour of a 
Christian family we can hardly conceive.” —Scottish Cong. Mag. 


10s. 6d. each; Proofs, 15s. Also, in Mezzotinto, 3s. 6d. each, 
Gold and Maple Frames, and Glasses, only 10s. 6d. each, if re- 
uired. May be had, by order, of any bookseller in the king- 
om; and of the Patentce, G. Baxter, 3, Charterhouse square, 


N.B.—The Public should be cautious in ordering “ Baxter’s 
Portraits,’ recommended by upwards of 500 ministers, as there 
is a common Lithograph published in opposition to the 
Patentee. 
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ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


and injurious metals called Nickel and German Silver, sup- 
planted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly matchless 
ALBATA PLATE. C. WATSON, (late ALDERMAN, ) 41, and 
42, BARBICAN, aided by a person of Science in the amalgamation 
of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public notice the most 
beautiful article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of 
Silver in appearance—with all its durability and hardness—with 
its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it does a chemical 
process, by which all thatis nauseous in mixed metals is entirely 
extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned as silver, and is 
Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 


s. d. s. d 
Table Spoons, per dozen.. 16 6 | Sauce Ladles ......... ; 1 


PB ee ee 6 6 | Gravy Spoons .... essen 3 
GW saan hons.thee-gablic.ii rstand that thie Me 
peculialy his own, that silver is not more different from 

ld than his metal is from all othera; the public will thero- 
ore have no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs 
the virulent attacks made against him, bya party who is daily 
suffering from the unparalleled success which bas marked the 
progress of his new Plate since its introduction. C. W. unlike 
this party courts comparison, feeling confident that the result 
will establish its pre-eminence. 41 and 42, Barbican ; and at 
16, Norton Folgate. 


OLD GILDING, LACQUER AND BRONZE, &c. 
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LD GILT FRAMES, and LACQUERED 
and BRONZED ARTICLES, however dirty, faded, or tar- 
nished, rendered equal to new by asingle application of UPTON’S 
PARISIAN DETERGENTS. ‘The effect is sudden, astonish- 
ing, and lasting; the trouble, merely sponging the surface; and 
the expense not more than two or three pence for the largest 
frame. Fly spots are entirely removed fiom Gilding. Gold De- 
tergent, 2s, 6d. per bottle; Lacquer and Bronze ditto, ls.6d.; Ditto 
Lamp ditto, ls.4d. The Lamp Detergent effectually, and with the 
smallest possible trouble, cleanses the interior of the lamp, and 
will not injure the exterior, however costly, All are perfectly 
innoxious and inoffensive. 

Sold by Upton and Co., sole Proprietors, Lamp Manufacturers. 
33, George street, Hanover square, and 66, Basinghall street, 
City. 

N.B. The Trade supplied. A trial allowed without charge. 


NHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The material RIPPON and BURTON now offer to the 
public has for the last eight years been found equai to silver in 
appearance and sweetness, and supeior to it in durability. 
Prices of tea-sets, waiters, candlesticks, and all articles hitherto 
made in silyer— 


Fiddle 
Pattern. 


Threaded King’s 
| Pattern. Pattern. 

Table Spoons and Forks, full 
size, per doz...... ote EA ee 128.00. 288. Od. 303. Od. 
Dessert ditto and ditto, ditto .. 10s.0d, 9 21s, Od. 25s. Od. 
Tea ditto and ditto, ditto......  5s.Q0d. Ils. Od, l2s, Od. 
cg Eee "| aoe % 7s. Od. 


HOWER BATHS, with CURTAINS, 16s. 6d.; 


Japanned Portable ShofWer Baths, complete with curtains, 
16s. 6d.; Shower Baths, complete, with curtains, and copper con- 
ducting tubes, japanned, 60s.; improved ditto, with copper con- 
ducting tubes, brass pump, and tap, complete, with curtains, and 
japanned, the very best article that can be made, £4 10s.; HAND 
SHOWER BATHS, 4s. 6d. each; SPONGING, HIP, LEG, 
FOOT, and SLIPPER BATHS, at equally low prices; IRON 
FENDERS, 6s.; BRONZED DITTO, 8s.; DISH COVERS, 
6s. 6d., the set of six; all other lronmongery articles 20 per cent. 
under usual prices. 


pvory TABLE KNIVES, 11s. per dozen.— 


Octagon Ivory-handled Table knives, with high shoulders, 
lls. per dozen; Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair; White 
Bone Table Knives, 6s. per dozen; Desserts, 4s.; Carvers, 23. per 
pair; Black Horn Table Knives, 63. per doz. ; Desserts, 4s.; Car- 
vers, 2s. Gd.; Table Steels, Is.each. ‘Table Knives, with handles ot 
the celebrated substitute for silver made only by RK. and B, (which 
cannot be distinguished from sterling silver except by the mark), 
25s. per dozen; Dessert, 18s. ; Carvers, per pair, 83. — Detailed 
Catalogues, with et ape (sent per post), free by RIPPON 
and BURTON, 12, Wells street, Oxford street, whose knives are 
all marked with their names, any of which they will exchange il 
not approved of.—Established 1820, 


a _____________ 


Printed and Published at the Office, at No 4, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, near Fetter Lane, in the City of London, by 
JoHN HENRY Davis, of No, 76; York Road, Lambeth, in the 
county of Surrey, on WgepNespay, 6th of SEPTEMBER, 1843, 
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